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liadaire,  Raymond  A.  LINCOLN  "Honest  Abe  Lincoln,  tkfe  liberato 


Lincoln 


Honest  Abe  Lincoln,  the  liberator 

And  preserver  of  freedom,  for  all; 
May  we  stay  true  to  his  principles, 

And  keep  freedom  from  a  fall. 
The  clay  of  Lincoln  has  turned  to  dust, 

But  his  spirit  commands  us  on. 
If  we  keep  faith,  with  Honest  Abe 

We  will  view  a  brighter  dawn. 


A  brighter  dawn  midst  grave  headlines, 
That  tell  of  falling  Empires. 

A  thought  of  Lincoln's  determination- 
Will  fan  the  smoldering  fires. 

Fires  of  Patriotism  laying  dormant, 

In  the  breast  of  civilian  and  soldier, 

Will  burst  in  a  flaming  splendor, 
As  pagans  become  fiercely  bolder. 

And  pagans  may  justly  tremble — 

When  at  last  America  rises, 
For  the  memory  of  Lincoln,  the  Liberator 

Our  entire  nation  prizes. 
If  war  comes  ever  to  our  shores, 

All  will  strive  for  the  right — 
To  be  first  in  line,  to  protect  our  land— 

From  dictators'  unmerciful  blight. 
Brookfield,  Mass.  RAYMOND  A.  GADAIRE. 


Galagher,  w.  D.  Abraham  Lincoln  "Stand  like  an  anvil,  when  tis 

ezsnnxsxzaiv^^  heat  en" 

Abraham  Siiucolza. 

"jAMtjART  FIRST,  EIGHTEEN  HUNDRED  AND  BIXTT-THREE." 

Stand  like  an  anvil,  when 't  is  beaten 
With  the  full  vigor  of  the  smith's  right  arm ! 

Stand  like  the  noble  oak-tree,  when  'tis  eaten 
j    By  the  Saperda  and  his  ravenous  swarm ! 

For  many  smiths  will  strike  thee  ringing  blows, 
I  Ere  the  red  drama  now  enacting  close: 

And  human  insects,  gnawing  at  thy  fame, 

Conspire  to  bring  thy -honored  head  to  shame. 

Stand  like  the  firmament,  upholden 

By  an  invisible  but  Almighty  hand '. 
He  whomsoever  justice  doth  embolden, 

Unshaken,  unseduced,  unaw'd  shall  stand. 
Invisible  support  is  mightier  far, 
With  noble  aims,  than-walls  of  granite  are; 
And  simple  consciousness  of  justice,  gives 
Strength  to  a  purpose  while  that  purpose  lives. 

Stand  like  the  rock  that  looks  defiant 
!    Far  o'er  the  surging  seas  that  lash  its  form ! 
Composed,  determined,  watchful,  self-reliant, 

Be  master  of  thyself,  and  rule  the  storm ! 
And  thou  shalt  soon  behold  the  bow  of  peace 
Span  the  broad  heav'ns,  and  the  wild  tumult! 
cease; 

And  see  the  billows,  with  the  clouds  that  meet, 
Subdued  and  calm.^ome  crouching  to  thy  feet. 

Kentucky,  December,T862.  W.  D.  Gallagher. 


Gallienne,  ^ichard  Le 


Lincoln' s  Birthday 


"Born,  by  the  unknown  chemi 
of  God" 


By  Richard  Le  Gallienne 

BORN,  by  the  unknown  chemistry  of  God, 
Of  simple  folk,  out  of  a  simple  womb, 
As  some  times  in  a  blank  unfeatured  waste 
A  giant  pine  shall  loom; 
Unfellowed,  alien,  past  believing  there, 
So  Lincoln  came  to  be. 

Great  men  have  been 
Whose  making  we  can  guess  at,  showing  where 

This  and  that  came  from,  how  and  whence  they  grew, 
But  there  are  others  sprung  from  the  Unseen, 

Nurtured  we  know  not  how  to  be  and  do 
Greatly,  untutored  in  any  mortal  school 
That  little  helps  the  wise,  and  leaves  the  fool  a  fool. 

None  knew  whence  Lincoln  that  deep  wisdom  drew, 

So  shrewd,  so  tender;  not  from  books  it  came, 
Nor  from  a  mother's  breast,  nor  aught  he  knew 

A  father's  gift;  the  oil  that  fed  the  flame 
Of  his  great  soul  some  hidden  hand  did  pour- 
Lincoln  was  born — we  know  that  and  no  more. 
Nor  shall  America  his  greatness  claim, 
He  gave  her  greatness,  not  from  her  it  came. 

Teller  of  laughing  tales,  in  heart  a  child, 

Warm  human  nature's  grand  epitome, 
Friend  of  its  sorrows,  to  its  frailties  mild, 

Stern  but  to  liars  and  hypocrisy; 
Comrade  of  all  its  simple-hearted  joy, 
Fun-lover,  to  the  last  grim  hour  a  boy, 
All  smiled  when  Lincoln  smiled. 

0  statesman  just  and  calm,  how  kind  the  eyes, 

The  vigilant  watchmen  of  the  unclouded  mind, 
Master  of  the  long  patience  of  the  wise, 

Friend  of  his  foes,  and  studious  to  find 
The  core  of  right  beneath  the  seeming  wrong, 

Fearless  to  wrest  the  wrong  back  to  the  right, 
And  with  a  magic  utterance,  clear  as  song, 

To  flood  dark  matters  with  the  simple  light. 

No  spirit  in  these  latter  days  has  trod 
So  humanly  the  common  ways  of  man, 

Yet  walked  so  close  to  the  wise  heart  of  God, 
To  learn  for  earth  the  heaven-appointed  plan. 

This  dedicated  day  that  bears  his  name, 

Love  is  the  gift  we  bring  him  where  he  sleeps, 

Too  great  for  laurels  and  too  high  for  fame, 
For  still  in  death  his  simple  state  he  keeps. 

Nor  the  mad  fool  that  snapped  the  golden  thread 

Of  his  great  being  shall  we  execrate, 
For  at  that  throne  where  stand  the  guilty  dead 

Who  knows  but  that  a  gentle  advocate 
For  him,  long  since  forgiven,  is  there  to  plead, 
The  murdered  for  the  murderer  to  intercede — 

'Twas  ever  Lincoln's  way  that  knew  not  hate. 


Gates,  Charles  B. 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 


Tour  fighting  years  with  Ship  of 
State," 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 


Four  fighting  years  with  Ship  of  State, 
No  truce,  no  time  to  arbitrate. 
Abraham  Lincoln  for  evermore! 
He  saved  the  Union  from  shore  to  shore. 

And  when  a  sleeping  guard  was  found, 
Who  released  him  on  humane  ground? 
And  with  kind,  fatherly  words  anon. 
That  Soldiers  friend  was  "Abe  Lincoln. " 

Who  hurled  the  gates  of  slavery  wide, 

Made  freedom  free,  as  ocean  tide? 
His  name  the  Blacks  did  sing  and  hum, 
And  shout  with  joy  "  Massa  Lin  kum!  ' 

Triumph  smiled  through  that  storm  of  Hell. 

And  our  mighty  leader,  dying  fell. 

The  roll  of  honor,  time  will  unfurl, 
And  halo  our  Martyr,  who  leads  the  World 


C.  B.  G.  NOV.  23  1922 


The  Favorite  Song 
Of  President  Lincoln 

Last  Sunday  when  the  present 
Congress  was  meeting  for  the  last 
lime,  the  members  celebrated  the 
occasion  by  indulging  in  all  sorts 
of  songs,  ranging  from  Sweet  Ade- 
line and  Ben  Bolt  to  The  Side- 
walks of  New  York  and  Home, 
Sweet  Home.  Joseph  Fordney,  of 
Michigan,  the  retiring  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  remarked  to  some  of  his 
friends  who  were  bidding  him 
goodbye,  that  if  ho  could  sing  he 
would  like  nothing  better  than  to 
present  the  favorite  song  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  entitled,  "Your  Mis- 
sion," which  the  immortal  Lincoln 
encored  no  less  than  a  dozen  times 
when  sung  at  a  Sunday  school  con- 
vention in  Washington  m  1864. 
Those  present  begged  Fordney  to 
go  ahead  and  sing  it,  even  if  he 
didn't  know  how  to  warble  a  note, 
declaring  they  had  never  even 
heard  of  it.  The  genial  Michigand- 
er  smilingly  refused  to  sing,  but 
compromised  by  repeating  the 
beautiful  song: 

If  you  cannot  on  the  ocean ^ 

Sail  among  the  swiftest  fleet 
Rocking  on  the  highest  billows, 

Laughing  at  the  storms  you  meet, 
You  can  stand  among  the  sailors, 

Anchored  yet  within  the  bay, 
You  can  lend  a  hand  to  help  them 

As  they  launch  their  boats  away. 

If  you  are  too  weak  to  journey 

Up  the  mountain,  steep  and  M<**> 
You  can  stand  within  the  \\ 

While  the  multitudes  go  byY 
You  can  chant  in  happy  meas\ 

As  they  slowly  pass  along—  \ 
Though  they  may  forget  the  singer. 

They  will  not  forget  the  song.1- 
if  you  have  not  gold  arid  silver 

Ever  ready  at  command; 
If  you  cannot  toward  the  needy 

Reach  an  ever-helping  hand, 
You  can  succor  the  afflicted, 

O'er  the  erring  you  can  weep; 
With  the  saviour's  true  disciples 

You  a  tireless  watch  may  keep. 

If  you  cannot  in  the  harvest 

Garner  up  the  richest  sheaves. 
Many  a  grain,  both  ripe  and  gold- 
en, 

Oft  the  careless  reaper  leaves, 
Go  and  glean  among  the  briars 

Growing  rank  against  the  wall, 
For  it  may  be  that  their  shadow 

Hides  the  heaviest  wheat  of  all. 

If  vou  cannot  in  the  conflict 

Prove  vourself  a  soldier  true. 
If  where  fire  and  smoke  are  thick- 

There's  no  work  for  you  to  do, 
When  the  battlefield  is  silent. 

You  can  go  with  careful  tread— 
You  can  bear  away  the  wounded, 

You  can  cover  up  the  dead. 

Do  not,  then,  stand  idly  waiting 
For  some  greater  work  to  do; 

Fortune  is  a  lazy  goddess- 
She  will  never  come  to  you. 

Go  and  toil  in  any  vineyard; 
Do  not  fear  to  do  or  dare— 

If  you  want  a  field  of  labor 
You  can  find  it  anywhere. 


Gates,  Ellen  H. 


Your  Mission 


"If  you  cannot  on  tne  ocean" 


'ortland  Sunday  Telegram  And  Sunday  Pre! 

[Hymns,  Old  And  New 

By  Mrs.  Foster  L.  Haviland 


;  Although  Maine  Is  one  of  the  ten 
states  in  which  Lincoln's  birthday  is 
|not  a  holiday,  Massachusetts  and  Con- 
necticut being  the  only  New  England 
States  having  such  a  privilege  and  dis- 
tinction, public  and  private  schools 
make  much  of  its  historical  signifi- 
cance. 

|_  Washington's  birthday  is  a  holiday 
in  every  state.  Legal  or  public  holi- 
days are  made  so  by  Acts  of  Legisla- 
tures in  the  States,  the  United  States 
Congress  not  having  the  power  to  de- 
cide for  the  States  the  'observance  of 
any  day  as  a  national  holiday 

Abraham  Lincoln  (1809-1865)  had 
two  favorite  hymns:  Your  Mission 
words  by  Ellen  H.  Gates  from  her 
poem,  "If  you  cannot  on  the  Ocean 1 
sail,  is  a  challenge  to  noble  living 
am  came  into  prominence  through  i 
■Lincoln's  admiration  of  it. 

If  you  cannot  on  the  ocean 
Sail  among  the  swiftest  fleet 

Rocking  on  the  highest  billows 
Laughing  at  the  storms  you  meef 

xou  can  stand  among  the  sailors  ' 
Anchored  yet  within  the  bay 

aU  cln  lend  a  hand  to  help  them 
As  they  launch  their  boats  away. 

If  you  are  too  weak  to  journey 
Up  the  mountain,  steep  and  high 

™J?,an  stand  within  the  valley 

While  the  multitudes  go  by  ' 
You  can  chant  in  happy  measure, 

As  they  slowly  pass  along, 
Though  they  may  forget  the  singer, 

They  will  not  forget  the  song. 

If  you  have  not  gold  and  silver 

Ever  ready  at  command, 
■if  you  cannot  toward  the  needy 

Reach  an  ever  open  hand; 
You  can  visit  the  afflicted, 

With  the  Savior's  true  disciples 
You  a  tireless  watch  may  keep. 

If  you  cannot  in  the  harvest 
Garner  up  the.  riches  sheaves, 

Oft  fhF ain',bo'th  ripe  and  golden, 
rv .  .vJ he  careless  reaper  leaves; 
Go  and  glean  among  the  briars 

Growing  rank  against  the  wall, 
P"  'mt?y  be  that  their  shadow 

Hides  the  heaviest  wheat  of  all! 

If  you  cannot  in  the  conflict 
Prove  yourself  a  soldier  true  ' 

There*,  ™*  ^l*?10*8  are  nicest, 
irn:    r?,s  no  work  for  you  to  do- 
When  the  battle-field  ik  silent 

You  can  go  with  careful  tread- 
Xfa°  bear  a^ay  the  wounded, 

You  can  cover  up  the  dead. 

Do  not  then  stand  idly  waiting 
For  some  greater  work  to  do, 
Fortune  is  a  lazy  goddess, 

&he  will  never  come  to  you- 
Go  and  toil  in  any  vineyard 

Do  not  fear  to  do  and  dare 
If  you  want  a  field  of  labor 
You  can  find  it  anywhere! 

NeTjer^t  f°™?riy  of  Elizabeth 
inX  ™ey>  ^  a  sister  of  the  prom- 
HnnL1?^  ,Tork  financier,  c.  P 
Huntington  (1821-1900)  one  of  the 

way"  met  th*  Ce™  rS? 

7l881w^i,the    Southern  Pacific 

voids   hp  ^eSaHPe.ake.and  ow°  raili 
roaas-  He  was  Interested  in  Indian 
€duc^tion  and  gave  hter- 
a"y  *?  the  Hampton  and  Tuskelee 

EonominCt^n  of  Painthigs  to  the 
It  p  Museum  of  Art 
Mrs.  Gates'  account  of  the  hvmn's 
origin  is  as  follows:  "The  lines  wre 
^i^uPon  my  slate  one  snowy 
afternoon  in  the  Winter  of  I860-  but 
somehow  !  had  a  presentiment  tto 
it  had  wings  and  would  fly  into  sor- 
™™  hearts,  uplifting  anS  &en5h- 
ening  them."  The  most  appropriate 
«  M  the  piece  itse?f  P  wat 
remark^  Lm-f°?n's  own  Ufe-  who  once 
ft  £1  &  ?'  is  a  momentous  thing 
to  be  the  instrument,  under  Provi- 
dence, of  the  liberation  of  a  race  " 


No  particular  tune  is  designated  for 
this  poem  but  a  list  of  tunes  appro- 
priate in  meter  and  music  is  append- 
ed, one  especially  fitted  to  the  text  is 
the  deeply  religious  Beethoven's 
"Hymn  To  Joy".  Other  appropriate 
tunes  are  "Conqueror,"  Henry;  "Aus- 
tria," Haydn;  "St.  Asaph",  Bam- 
bridge;  "Sanctuary",  Dykes;  "Brad- 
bury", Wm.  B.  Bradbury;  "Vesper 
Hymn,"  Bortnlansky;  "Falfield,"  Sul- 

Smart;  "Rex 


lican;  "Crucifer," 
Gloriae",  Smart. 
Almost  Penniless 

Abraham  Lincoln,  one  of  the  nine 
Presidents  born  to  poor  families,  en- 
tered the  White  House  almost  penni- 
less. Born  Feb.  12,  1809  in  a  log  cabin 
in  Hardin  County,  Kentucky  of  Eng- 
lish stock,  he  was  the  second  son  of 
Thomas  Lincoln,  a  pioneer  settler  and 
Nancy  Hanks.  He  was  self-educated, 
a  farmer,  ferryman,  storekeeper,  law- 
yer. He  died  April  15,  1865,  the  vic- 
tim of  an  assassin's  bullet,  at  the 
age  of  56.  He  was  buried  at  Oak 
Ridge  Cemetery.  Springfield,  Illinois. 

The  Lincoln  Tomb  is  in  Oak  Ridge 
Cemetery  at  Springfield,  111.  Eight 
statuettes,  representing  Lincoln  dur- 
ing different  stages  of  his  career, 
stand  in  niches  in  the  four  corners  of 
the  interior.  The  states  in  the  Union 
are  represented  by  stars,  12  m  each 
corner  In  a  semi-circle  behind  the 
cenotaph  in  a  sarcophagus  chamber 
are  the  official  flags  of  the  states 
through  which  successive  generations 
of  the  Lincoln  family  passed. 

In  1842  he  had  married  Mary  Todd 
of  Kentucky,  by  whom  he  had  four 
sons  only  one  living  to  maturity, 
Robert  Todd  (1843-1926). 

He  was  a  tall,  simple  Westerner, 
who  came  to  the  White  House  m  the 
Nation's  crisis  of  1861.  He  had  served 
six  years-as  a  state  legislator  1834-40, 
and  two  years  in  Congress  1847-49, 
but  his  fame  rested  largely  on  his  de- 
bates with  Stephen  A.  Douglass,  a 
Congressman,  in  1858,  where  he 
sounded  the  keynote  of  the  new  Re- 
publicanism. One  of  his  famous  quo- 
tations was,  "With  malice  toward 
none  with  charity  for  all,  with  firm- 
ness in  the  right,  as  God  gives  us 
to  see  the  right." 

There  is  a  determined  effort  to 
*et  a  picture  of  Lincoln's  mother  on 
a  three-cent  stamp  in  1943.  In  that 
Nancy  Hanks  country  comer  of  In- 
diana, those  people  who  have  nur- 
tured on  the  tradition  of  tins  pioneer 
girl  whose  role  in  history  was  the 
bearing  and  rearing  of  a  prophet. 
They  want  the  rest  of  America  to 
learn  more  about  Nancy  Hanks  and 
the  tradition  of  the  boy  Lincoln. 
While  Thomas  Lincoln  had  many  in- 
telligent and  even  distinguished  an- 
cestors, he  was  an  illiterate  man. 
thriftless  and  lacking  ambition.  He 
did  not  learn  to  write  his  name  until 
after  he  was  married. 
Cabin  In  Wilderness 

Their  rude  log  cabin  was  in  a 
wilderness  far  removed  from  any 
large  settlement.  Abraham  was  a 
well-grown  lad  before  he  saw  a 
church,  but  his  parents  were  re- 
ligious and  Lincoln  was  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  Bible.  This  was  due 
to  his  mother's  training  no  doubt,  for 
she  had  taught  her  children  Bible 
lore,  fairy  tales  and  legends.  His  love 
for  story  telling  was  probably  due  to 
that  training,  also.  A  Baptist  min- 
ister, Mr.  Elkin,  aroused  his  interesu 
in  public  speaking.  When  Lincoln 
was  President  he  referred  to  Mr.  El- 
kin as  being  the  most  remarkable 
man  he  knew  in  his  boyhood. 

From  the  time  Lincoln  was  10  un- 
til he  was  25,  he  was  a  very  busy 
boy.  He  did  all  kinds  of  work  in  the 
neighborhood;  farm  work,  carpentry 
and  cabinet  work  which  he  learned 
from  his  father.  Though  he  did  not 
care  for  hunting,  the  popular  sport 
of  the  day,  he  was  fond  of  fishing, 
swimming,  wrestling  and  jumping.  He 
liked  gatherings   that  brought  men 


together.  He  was  witty,  therefore 
popular  at  these  gatherings  where  he 
could  tell  humorous  stories  and  spring 
his  practical  jokes. 

His  schooling  was  less  than  a  year, 
and  he  had  access  to  only  a  few 
books,  but  he  knew  those  thoroughly. 
His  own  private  libary  consisted  of 
The  Bible,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Aesop's 
Fables,  Lives  of  Washington  and 
Franklin,  and  Clay's  Speeches.  He] 
once  told  a  friend  that  he  had  read 
all  available  books  within  a  radius 
of  50  miles  of  his  home.  However,  his 
capacity  for  study  and  determination 
for  success  earned  for  him  in  the 
Spring  of  1864,  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  laws  from  Princeton  University. 

Within  the  last  decade,  three  bio- 
graphers have  contributed  much  new 
material;  Carl  Sandberg's  "Abraham 
Lincoln,  The  Prairie  Years"  (1926); 
Albert  J.  Beveridge's  Biography  (1928) 
entirely  different  and  written  in  a 
more  scholarly  manner  for  the  same 
period.  Lincoln's  Early  Life  never  re- 
ceived understanding  treatment  until 
more  than  50  years  after  his  death,  j 
Untrue  Myths 

Wm.  E.  Barton  (Rev.)  (1861-1930),, 
for  many  years  an  American  Congre- 
gational clergyman  and  writer  for  a 
long  period  located  at  Shawmut  Con- 
gregational Church,  Boston,  born  at 
Sublette,  111.  He  is  author  of  several 
works  on  Abraham  Lincoln  and  by  far 
his  most  interesting  biographer  to 
date.  He  has  cleared  up  the  untrue 
myths  connected  with  Lincoln  which 
were  somewhat  of  a  smear  on  his 
character.  In  1927,  he  was  a  delegate 
to  the  World  Conference  on  Faith  and 
Order  at  Lausanne. 

The  Gettysburg  Address,  Nov.  19, 
1863,  was  one  of  the  most  conspicu- 
ous of  the  events  of  Lincoln's  Presi- 
dency. Memorable  as  were  the  deeds 
which  they  did  there,  his  words  will 
long  outlive  the  memory  of  their 
deeds.  Addresses  will  be  printed  and 
recited  and  cast  in  bronze  centuries 
after  it  has  become  necessary  to  ap- 
pend footnotes  to  explain  whether  the 
Battle  of  Gettysburg  was  fought  in  the 
American  Revolution  or  World  War. 
As  to  preparation,  he  trusted  wholly 
to  inspiration  of  the  moment;  and  not 
night  before  or  on  the  train. 

Novels  have  been  Winston  Church- 
ill's "The  Crisis,"  and  Eggleston's  "The 
Graysons."  There  have  been  extensive 
findings  that  the  Lee  and  Lincoln 
families  were  closely  related. 
The  Centenary  Celebration,  1809- 


1909,  brought  out  the  Lincoln  penny. 
Inseparably  wedded  to  the  tune  "John 
Brown's  Body"  are  the  words  by  Julia 
Ward  Howe  which  appeared  in  At- 
lantic Monthly,  composed  as  a  camp 
meeting  song,  "Say,  Brothers,  will 
you  meet  us?"  and  made  its  way 
into  the  hymnals  of  the  North  and 
into  some  published  abroad. 

The  poets  made  much  of  Lincoln 
after  his  death,  the  first  and  best 
known  being  Walt  Whitman's  "O 
Captain,  My  Captain."  Another  is 
James  Russell  Lowell's  tribute  as  a 
part  of  the  "Harvard  Commemora- 
tion Ode"  in  1865. 
Success  Secret 

Love  of  humanity  was  the  secret 
of  much  of  his  success.  When  he 
called  for  more  troops  during  the  war, 
the  response  was  of  love,  "We  are 
coming,  Father  Abraham,  Three  hun- 
dred thousand  more."  Such  devo- 
tion to  a  man  was  one  of  the  miracles 
of  history. 

A  background  of  right  living  with 
endurance  of  body  and  mind  gave 
Lincoln  his  power  of  endurance  — 
strength  from  health,  health  from 
right  living.  Right  living  is  merely 
living  in  harmony  with  nature  (Old 
Kentucky  Home),  and  in  camp  and 
cabin  of  Indiana. 

'Strength  comes  from  the  body  vis 
ible  —  Intellect  from  the  mind  —  in- 
visible, yet  the  calibre  of  each  is 
judged  by  results."  Lincoln  always 
had  the  windows  of  his  mind  open 
to  the  world,  developing  attention, 
concentration.  He  was  a  great  listen- 
er, and  had  a  powerful  imagination, 
sound  judgment  and  a  judicial  mind. 
Another  Favorite  Hymn 

Oh,  why  should  the  spirit  of  mortals 
be  proud? 

Like  a  swift-flitting  meteor,  a .  fast- 
flying  cloud. 

A  flash  of  the  lightning,  a  break  of 
the  wave, 

He  passes  from  life  to  his  rest  in 
the  grave. 

By  William  Knox  (1789-1825)  and 
to  be  found  in  Wm.  Knox's  Poems, 
"Harp  of  Zion,"  where  it  is  based  on 
Job  22:  21,  27  and  28,  and  has  the 
title,  "Heavenly  Wisdom."  It  attract- 
ed the  attention  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
as  it  appeared  in  the  New  York  Eve- 
ning Post,  and  has  now  become  a 
poem  of  classic  excellence. 

Knox  is  a  Scottish ,  poet,  of  Edin- 
burg,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott. 

The  last  stanza  of  the  poem  is  as 
follows  as  found  in  the  World's  Col- 
lection of  Great  Religious  Poetry,  pub- 
lished in  1923  under  the  title  of 
"Mortality." 

'Tis  the  wink  of  an  eye,   'tis  the 

draught  of  a  breath 
From  the  blossom  of  health  to  the 
paleness  of  death. 

This  hymn  was  a  general  favorite 
with  people  of  that  period  who  passed 
on  the  epic  by  singing  it  to  their 
children.  The  meter  fits  the  tune, 
Portuguese  hymn,  "How  Firm  A 
Foundation." 

Lincoln's  love  for  music  was  con 
fined  principally  to  religious  music 
rather  than  opera.  Although  an  ex- 
tremely-modest man,  he  bragged  only 
of  his  harmonica  playing,  on  which 
he  enjoyed  performing  even  in  the 
White  House. 

There  are  over  500  musical  compo- 
sitions that  have  been  written  re- 
ferring to  Lincoln. 
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GEMS    OF  POESY 


LINCOLN'S  BIRTHDAY. 


CARRIE  B.  GEARY. 

LINCOLN'S  Birthday,"  day  thrice  blest!    Never  let  the  fu- 

jL      ture  mar  . 
Or  dim  the  love  we  owe  the  man  God  sent 
But  always  hSd  the  memory  like  a  peerless  gmdmg  star, 
Lincoln's  "Proclamation"  set  the  bondmen  free. 

He  was  brave  and  true  and  steadfast  with  a  heart  to  do  the  right, 

'Though  his  life  be  sacrificed  to  gain  that  end. 
Could  he  have  known  his  work  would  bring  him  into  death  s  dark 

He  would  still  have  ever  been  the  nation's  friend. 

Not  a  single  star  is  missing  from  our  banner's  azure  field, 

A«r1  T  ihertv  and  Freedom  crown  our  land. 
Peac  ha  folded  her  white  wings  o'er  o-J0^^  incl 

Right  was  Might  the  strongest  foe  could  not  withstand. 

With  united  hearts  and  voices  let  this  offering  be  made 
JSitiS^  =r^ers  and  blessings  fade, 
Uik "the  nation  that  he  loved  and  died  for  lives. 


"Cpll  All  »    Call  All  J» 


"Whoop  i  The  Doodles  have  "broken  lose," 


Rebel  Hliymes. 

Under  the  head  of  "  Poetical,"  the  Rockingham 
Register,  published  at  Harrisonburgh,  Virginia, 
publishes  the  following  spirited  piece  of  abuse  of 
the  universal  Yankee  nation.  We  give  it  as  a  bet- 
ter specimen,  in  rhyme  and  rhythm,  than  any  secesh 
poetry  we  have  yet  seen. 

"  CALL  ALL  !  CALL  ALL  I" 

Whoop  !  the  Doodlea  have  broken  loose, 

Roaring  round  like  the  very  deuce  I 

Lice  of  Egypt,  a  hungry  pack, 

After  'em,  boys,  and  drive  'em  back. 

Bull-dog,  terrier,  cur  and  flee, 
Back  to  the  beggarly  land  of  ice  ; 
Worry  'em,  bite  'em,  scratch  and  tear 
Everybody  and  everywhere. 

Old  Kentucky  is  caved  from  under, 
Tennessee  is  split  asunder, 
Alabama  awaits  attack, 
And  Georgia  bristles  at  her  back. 

Old  John  Brown  is  dead  and  gone  t 
Still  his  spirit  is  marching  on, 
Lantern-jawed,  and  legs,  my  boys, 
Long  as  an  ape's  from  Illinois  I 

Want  a  weapon  ?    Gather  a  brick  ! 
Club  or  cudgel,  or  stone  or  stick, 
Anything  with  a  blade  or  butt, 
Anything  that  can  cleave  or  cut. 

Anything  heavy,  or  hard,  or  keen  I 
Any  sort  of  slaying  machine  ! 
Anything  with  a  willing  mind, 
And  the  steady  arm  of  a  man  behind. 

Want  a  weapon?   Why,  capture  one  ! 
Every  Doodle  has  got  a  gun, 
Belt  and  bayonet,  bright  and  new, 
Kill  a  Doodle  and  capture  two  t 

Shoulder  to  shoulder,  son  and  sire  1 
All,  call  all  !  to  the  feast  of  fire  ! 
Mother  and  maiden,  and  child  and  slave, 
A  common  triumph,  or  a  single  grave. 

Georgia. 


Gerry, 


BAND- STAND 


"I  am  an  old  man  and  an 
older  shade" 


The  Band-Stand 


From  A.  Lincoln's  Beuloh  Land  Address 

(Feb.  12.,  1941) 


was  a  tired  old  man,  yet  my  belief 
moved  you  to  understanding,  made  you  one. 
Listen  again,  the  whisper  of  my  wrath 
be  with  you  in  the  night,  and  through  the  day, 
my  voice  will  be  a  cloud  upon  your  hearts. 
Heed  me,  you  who  are  fortunate  and  free, 
you  who  are  powerful  with  greed  and  gain— 

I  cannot  walk  as  I  once  walked  >the  earth, 
I  cannot  speak  save  with  the  words  of  dreams, 
but  I  will  be  your  dream  and  haunt  your 
sleep, 

and  make  you  restless  there  as  I  am  here 
and  I  will  be  a  wound  within  your  heart 
and  I  will  be  the  sword  that  made  that  wound. 
Forever  in  your  mind,  my  words  will  burn 
until  you  bring  me  peace— of  all  mankind. 


—GERRY. 


Griese,  Lulu  Gat) el 
ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 


"Nancy  Hanks  loved  this  sturdy  son, 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 
Nancy  Hanks  loved  this  sturdy  son* 
Who  chopped  the  wood  and  races  won. 
In  the  half  faced  house  she  taught  him, 
Readin,'  writing cipherin '  worsaipin'hini* 

Before  the  fire  on  plank    of  wood* 
He  studied  hard  'till  he  understood. 
But  misery  caae  on  a  winter's  day* 
The  good  Lord  took  Nancy  Hanks  away* 

Sarah  Busch  loved  this  sturdy  son* 
Who  chopped  the  wood  and  races  won* 
Into  the  log  cabin  she  brought  him* 
Feather  bed*rocking  chair *  basin  of  tin* 

Before  the  fire  she  listened  to  him  read, 

From  Bible*€#py  book, Audibon  an' Jo any  Apple seed* 

Joy  came  to  him  on  a  summer *s  day* 

He  wrestled  •fished* played  in  the  hay* 

He  grew  to  manhood  on  Indiana's  shore* 
Then  to  Secature  where  Abe  learned  more* 
Building  a  boat  floating  the  Mississippi* 
Punishing  the  slaves  filled  him  with  pity* 

In  Springfield  with  Herndon  he  studied  law* 
The  death  of  Ann  Rutledge  left  his  nerves  raw. 
On  November  fourth  eighteen  forty  two, 
Mary  and  Abraham  were  on©,  no  longer  two* 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 


In  caring    for  his  home  family  and  sons, 
He'd  leave  all  his  work  and  cone  on  the  run* 
Riding  the  circuit (practising  and  debating* 
Fighting  for  States  Union* slavery  hating* 

For  freedom  of  soul,  and  all  men  equal* 
For  prohibition  laws  ,he 'd  write  the  sequel. 
They  elected  him  President , through  the  Civil  War* 
They  crucified  his  heart, then  cried  for  more* 


Gilder,  Richard  Watson 


On  the  Life-Mask  of  A.L, 


"This  "bronze  doth  keep  the 
very  form  and  mold" 


February,  1936 


Abraham  Lincoln 

Born   February  12,  1809 
From  Henry  Watterson's  Famous  Tribute 

ORN  as  lowly  as  the  Son  of  God,  in 
a  hovel;  reared  in  penury,  squalor, 
with  no  gleam  of  light  or  fair  surrounding; 
without  graces,  actual  or  acquired;  without 
name  or  fame  or  official  training;  it  was 
reserved  for  this  strange  being,  late  in  life, 
to  be  snatched  from  obscurity,  raised  to 
supreme  command  at  a  supreme  moment, 
and  intrusted  with  the  destiny  of  a  nation. 

Where  did  Shakespeare  get  his  genius? 
Where  did  Mozart  get  his  music?  Whose 
hand  smote  the  lyre  of  the  Scottish  plough- 
man, and  stayed  the  life  of  the  German 
priest?  God,  God,  and  God  alone;  and  as 
surely  as  these  were  raised  up  by  God,  in- 
spired by  God,  was  Abraham  Lincoln;  and 
a  thousand  years  hence,  no  drama,  no 
tragedy,  no  epic  poem  will  be  filled  with 
greater  wonder,  or  be  followed  by  mankind 
with  deeper  feeling  than  that  which  tells 
the  story  of  his  life  and  death. 

On  the  Life-mask  of 
Ab  raham  Lincoln 

"This  bronze  doth  keep  the  very  form  and 
w,old. 

Of  our  great  martyr's  face.  Yes,  this  is  he : 
That  brow  all  wisdom,  all  benignity; 
That  human,  humorous  mouth;  those  cheeks 
that  hold 

Like  some  harsh  landscape  all  the  summer's 
gold; 

That  spirit  fit  for  sorrow,  as  the  sea 
For  storms  to  beat  on;  the  lone  agony 
Those  silent,  patient  lips  too  well  foretold. 
Yes,  this  is  he  who  ruled  a  world  of  men 
As  might  some  prophet  of  the  elder  day  — 
Brooding  above  the  tempest  and  the  fray 
With  deep-eyed  thought  and  more  than  mor 
tal  ken. 

A  power  was  his  beyond  the  touch  of  art 
Or  armied  strength — his  pure  and  mighty 
heart."       Richard  Watson  Gildfh 


BL  A  FES  LEI 


Gillen,  Henry    ABRAHAM  IIKOOIH 


"Why  all  the  glory  unto  one  alone," 


Abraham  Lincoln 


BY  HENRY  GILLEN 

Why  all  the  glory  unto  one  alone* 

A  saint  to  all  who  suffer  and  despair; 
His  radiant  deed  immortalized  in  stone, 

His  golden  words  transfigured  into  prayer; 
The  footsteps  where  he  walked  a  pilgrim  aisle,  * 

The  clearing  of  his  birth  a  reverent  place, 
And  cities  and  the  towns  he  paused  a  while 

Now  proud  men  stood  and  saw  his  shining  face? 

Was  there  some  magic  in  the  simple  creed 

That  all  be  free  and  none  shall  dare  oppress, 

And  they  who  thrive  on  hatred  and  on  greed 

Leave  less  than  those  who  live  by  kindliness? 

Or  do  men  gazing  backward  in  him  see 

The  kind  of  man  they  wish  that  they  might  be  ? 
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"The  holiday  had  started  at  the 
dawn , " 
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Lincoln  Episode — 1865 

BY  HENRY  GILLEN 

The  holiday  had  started  at  the  dawn,  ^ 

The  war  was  over,  Lee  had  given  in; 
As  morning  grew  they  gathered  on  the  lawn, 

Rejoicing  with  a  wild,  exulting  din: 
Yet  if  he  heard  he  did  not  make  a  sign, 

And  if  he  smiled  he  also  shook  his  head; 
He  still  could  see  a  blue  and  shattered  line, 
A  gray  and  shattered  line,  and  some  were  dead. 

But  as  the  clamor  mounted  with  his  name 

And  he  was  forced  to  heed  it,  by  the  door 
He  hesitated,  dreading  not  acclaim, 

Nor  glory's  trumpeting,  but  something  more; 
He  wondered  when  the  shouting  died  away 

And  banners  drooped  beneath  the  twilight  sky, 
And  minds  grew  thoughtful,  then  would  reason  sway 
The  happy  heart,  or  vengeance  be  the  cry. 

A  moment's  roaring,  then  the  thunder  call— - 

"A  speech" — for  surely  something  as  sublime 
As  Gettysburg  was  in  his  soul,  and  all 

Would  hear  such  words  to  fill  the  halls  of  timet 
But,  raising  up  his  arm,  he  shook  his  head, 

Turned  to  the  leader  of  the  band  and  bowed, 
"Play  'Dixie,'  if  you  please,"  he  simply  said, 

And  singing,  now  they  saw  him  pleased  and  proud. 

I'  it  "  "  *   «   v  If  v  1*11 


Henry  Gillen 


Lincoln 


"The  guide  said  in  an  ordinary  way^- 


LINCOLN 

(On  visiting  the  Memorial  at  Wa»hington) 

^U(>-*    .7  -  n  -   ■  a 

BY  HENRY  GILLEN 


The  guide  said— in  an  ordinary  way— 
"She  stands  a  hundred  twenty-two  feet 
The  best  of  marble— took  eight  years  to  build— 
And  not  a  thing  can  touch  it  in  the  world- 
It's  Doric— notice  by  the  columns  there — 
Don't  count  'em— I  can  tell  you— thirty  six- 
One  for  each  State  when  he  was  running  things. 

"Now  take  the  statue— thirty-eight  feet  high- 
Out  of  one  block-by  Daniel  Chester  French- 
Some  work— believe  me— labored  four  good  years- 
But  did  he  get  him— even  to  the  clothes— 
All  wrinkled  up— you  see  the  pants  aren't  pressed- 
And  note  the  necktie— isn't  tied  atall— 
And  you  and  I  waste  time  at  brushing  clothes. 

"Yet  what  gets  me  the  hardest  is  the  face— 
This  side  here  shows  him  just  about  to  smile— 
The  other's  sterner— something  s  on  his  mind- 
Now  there  is  Lincoln  for  you— in  the  flesh- 
He's  human— see  it— just  like  you  and  1— 
But  there's  not  been  another  like  him  since—  ^ 
Unless  it's  him  that's  in  the  White  House  now. 


Gill  en ,  Henry 


Lincoln 


"When  youth  has  found  life  walks  — 


LINCOLN 


When  youth  has  found  life  walks  beside  deceit, 
'And  fondest  idols  shatter  as  they  fall, 

That  dreams  are  but  great  bubbles  after  all, 
And  worldliness  breaks  into  our  retreat; 
There  is  a  grave  stampede  upon  our  feet 

The  fetters  of  illusion  may  enthrall—  . 

The  sunlight  turns  to  shadow  on  the  wall ; 
"Youth  has  no  chance,"  we  cry  before  defeat. 

God  made  you,  cloaked  you  round,  O  man  of  men, 
With  tribulation,  verging  to  despair ; 

And  now  there  rises  high  a  grand  amen 

As  your  fair  name  is  mentioned — everywhere, 

And  through  the  ages  it  will  ever  be, 

Youth  shall  find  courage  in  humility. 

.      —HENRY  GILLEN. 


Gill en,  Henry 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  "Who  dreams  he  sleeps  at 

Springfield,  takes  his 
rest" 


Abraham  Lincoln 

BY  HENRY  GILLEN 

Who  dreams  he  sleeps  at  Springfield,  takes  his  rest 

And  is  no  longer  troubled,  does  him  wrong: 
How  could  a  heart  so  shaken  and  distressed 

By  merciless  injustices  prolong 
His  absence  still  when  freedom's  flags  are  furled 

And  caverns  shelter  men  from  infamies, 
And  all  the  anguish  of  the  ancient  world 

Resounds  above  the  roaring  of  the  seas? 


-0 


I 


In  trench  or  trail,  in  city  or  the  place 

Where  stood  a  town,  he  may  be  found  today, 

Pacing  amid  the  ruin,  his  kindly  face 

Resolved  in  patience  anger  could  not  sway, 

Reminding  all  who  see  he  freed  the  slave 

By  faith  in  righteousness  and  being  brave. 


Gill en,  Henry 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN       "One  cannot  furrow  through  the  virgin  loam" 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 


BY  HENRY  GILLEN 

One  cannot  furrow  through  the  virgin  loam 

Unscarred,  unmarred  since  first  the  world  began, 

Build  in  the  depths  of  wilderness  a  home 
Out  of  a  tree  that  is  as  old  as  man, 

Nor  worship  God  by  slender  pine-tree  spires 

Through    silent    snows    and    fragrant,  singing 
springs, 

Nor  conjure  dreams  by  flaming  log-lit  fires, 

And  have  no  thought  for  the  primeval  things. 

Of  that  bright  day  when  came  the  victory 
To  lift  the  mighty  burden  of  his  care, 
And  those  gnarled  fingers  that  had  made  men  free 

Were  interlocked  and  wan  lips  moved  in  prayer,  »g£| 
No  one  should  wonder  if  he  offered  thanks, 
For  th^  crude  wisdom  of  a  Nancy  Hanks. 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

BY  HENRY  GILLEN 

It's  harder  splitting  rails  in  two 

Than  cutting  butter  on  a  line, 
.Or  ploughing  fallow  meadows  through 

And  leaving  furrows  straight  as  pine; 
And  poling  barges  is  an  art, 

The  more  so  when  the  current's  strong, 
And  reefs  would  tear  the  planks  apart 

And  ground  you  if  you  drift  along. 

And  learning  is  no  easy  thing 

When  you  are  tired  after  day, 
And  there  are  moments  you  could  fling 

The  pesky  pen  and  book  away, 
And  there  are  moments  when  the  mind 

Rebels  against  the  things  you  read, 
Especially  when  groping  blind 

For  meanings  that  you  cannot  heed. 

Yet  you  can  take  an  easy  way 

Of  building  fences,  or  can  guess 
What  someone  meant,  or  merely  say 

There  is  no  chance  for  humbleness, 
And  lean  your  chair  against  the  shack 

And  dream  of  what  you  might  have  been 
And  no  one  ever  will  look  back 

And  pray  to  see  your  like  again. 


Gill en,  Henry 


ABRAHAM  L If COIN 


"Why  all  the  glory  unto  one  alone'J 


on 


Abraham  Lincoln 


BY  HENRY  GILLEN 

Why  all  the  glory  unto  one  alone, 

A  saint  to  all  who  suffer  and  despair, 
His  daring  deed  immortalized  in  stone, 

His  golden  words  transfigured  into  prayer, 
The  footsteps  where  he  walked  a  pilgrim  aisle, 

The  clearing  of  his  birth  a  reverent  place, 
And  cities  and  the  towns  he  paused  a  while 

Now  proud  men  stood  and  saw  his  splendid  face? 

Was  there  some  magic  in  the  humble  creed 

That  all  be  free  and  none  shall  dare  oppress, 
And  they  who  thrive  on  hatred  and  on  greed 

Leave  less  than  those  who  live  by  kindliness? 
Or  do  men  looking  backward  in  him  see 

The  sort  of  man  they  wish  and  ought  to  be? 


OillM,  Henry 


Abraham  Lincoln 


BY  HENRY  GILLEN 

If  the  bright  ship,  some  night  when  winds  were  kind, 

Should  bear  him  back  from  islands  where  he  dreams, 
And  he  should  walk  the  ways  he  left  behind 

Where  Springfield  sits  and  the  Potomac  gleams, 
Amazed,  entranced,  he,  too,  would  stand  in  awe 

Of  marble  figure  and  the  granite  hall 
That  wear  his  name,  and  ask  the  reason  for 

The  honor  and  the  grandeur  of  it  all. 

In  him  were  all  the  elements  that  make 

For  greatness,  with  simplicity  above: 
The  heart  to  heed,  the  soul  that  would  not  break 

With  principle,  the  magic  power  to  love 
A  fellow  creature  chained  by  greed  and  pelf, 

More  than  a  moment's  fame  or  life  itself. 


enr 
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LINCOLN 

(On  visiting  the  Memorial  at  Washington) 


BY  HENRY  GILLEN 

The  guide  said — in  an  ordinary  way — 
"She  stands  a  hundred  twenty-two  feet  tall — 
The  best  of  marble — took  eight  years  to  build — 
And  not  a  thing  can  touch  it  in  the  world — 
It's  Doric — notice  by  the  columns  there — 
Don't  count  'em — I  can  tell  you — thirty  six — 
One  for  each  State  when  he  was  running  things. 

"Now  take  the  statue — thirty-eight  feet  high — 

Out  of  one  block — by  Daniel  Chester^  French — 

Some  work — believe  me — labored  four  good  years — 

But  did  he  get  him— -even  to  the  clothes — 

All  wrinkled  up — you  see  the  pants  aren't  pressed* — 

And  note  the  necktie — isn't  tied  at  all — 

And  you  and  I  waste  time  at  brushing  clothes. 

"Yet  what  gets  me  the  hardest  is  the  face — - 
This  side  here  shows  him  just  about  to  smile — 
The  other's  sterner — something's  on  his  mind — 
Now  there  is  Lincoln  for  you — in  the  flesh — 
He's  human — see  it — just  like  you  and  I — 
But  there's  not  been  another  like  him  since — 
Unless  it's  him  that's  in  the  White  House  now." 


i 


Verse  For  Today 


LINCOLN 


An  awkward  youth,  and  rugged  as  the  rocks, 

And  toughened  in  the  school  of  stern  hard  knocks, 

Destined  to  make  himself  a  lasting  name, 

Absorbing  knowledge  by  the  candle's  flame, 

In  cabin  rude,  until  late  hours  of  night, 

Or,  stretched  before  the  log's  unsteady  light, 

He  read  the  Sacred  Word,  its  visdom  found, 

Becoming  thus  sagacious,  grave,  profound, 

Prepared,  as  if  by  some  omniscient  plan, 

To  serve  his  country  as  its  peerless  man. 

A  man  he  was  of  great  forensic  skill. 

Who  ever  fought  for  right,  nor  swerved  until 

The  right  had  won.    And  he  was  .kind  of  heart, 

Forgiving  all  his  foes  —  noble  art. 

And  when  our  land  by  civil  strife  was  rent, 

In  crisis  dark  became  its  President, 

And  'neath  his  patient,  firm  and  steady  hand 

The  Union  was  preserved  and  slavery  banned. 

Because  he  served  and  won  undying  fame, 

A  grateful  land  reveres  his  worthy  name.' 


NEW  HAVEN  JOURNAL-COURIER,  SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  11,  1956 


Pittsfield,  Me. 


PERLEY  A.  GILMORE 


Wines,  Arthur  W.  LINCOLN'S  MATHER  "A  house  of  logs  her  shelter  was 


POEMS  FOR  YOUR  SCRAPBOOK 
LINCOLN'S  MOTHER 

By  Arthur  W.  Glines,  in  his  recently  published  book  of  Terse, 
"Random  Rhymes." 

A  bouse  of  logs  her  shelter  was, 
And  near  by  many  a  wild  beast's  lair; 
The  homes  of  jaguar,  wolf  and  bear — 
A  land  of  blood  and  ghastly  wars. 
Where  savage  men  made  savage  laws, 
And  "might  was  right"  to  many  there. 
'Mid  these  rough  scenes,  that  life  so  rare 
Existed.    Why?    For  Freedom's  cause. 
She  did  each  day  its  chastening  task 
With  patience  that  a  lasting  fame 
And  sainthood  e'en  for  others  won. 
Her  future  wore  an  ugly  mask, 
No  hope  of  change,  each  day  the  same. 
She  died — but  left  the  world  a  son. 


Golden,  Lee 


FACSIMILE 


Sat.  Eve.  Post  2-9-55 


Sa,f.  five,  fos  h       2.-9  - 
*******   *k   *  * 

FACSIMILE 

09  /.*»#>  Golden 

I  sell  costumes,  Mr.  Lincoln, 
And  I  thought  it  would  amuse  you 

to  know 
That  you,  who  had  so  little 

physical  beauty, 
Ace  represented  over  and  over 
At  every  masquerade  in  town. 
And  it  is  funny,  Mr.  Lincoln, 
At  first,  when  some  sawed-off, 
Insipid,  pudgy  fellow  stands 
Before  the  mirror  in  a  stovepipe 

hat, 

Anxiously  pressing  a  brown  beard 

to  his  chin. 
But  when  he  looks  from  the 

reflected  face 
Which  is  no  longer  his 
To  a  picture  of  you,  kept  nearby 

for  reference, 
I  think  your  smile  would  be 

tempered  with  tenderness. 
For  he  will  straighten  to  his  full 
Though  insufficient  height, 
Perhaps  remembering  your 

comment 
About  God  and  the  common  man. 
So  he  stands,  pleased,  in  an  odd 

hat  and  beard, 
A  comfortable  new  dignity  and  a 

warm  closeness 
To  you  and  God. 


********** 


'Abraham  Lincoln' 

A  day  in  February  has  been  set 
aside,  in  remembrance  of  a 
man  with  dignity  and  pride. 

A  figure  noble  in  darkened 
shadows  stood, 

Puzzled,  forlorn,  with  the 
problems  of  the  good, 

President  now,  he  had  many  a 
task, 

To  fulfill  the  desires,  the  people 
would  ask. 


Lincoln  Man  of  Hour 

Abraham  Lincoln,  son  of  the  soil, 
Born  to  poverty,  hardship  and  toil. 
Taught  by  his  mother  to  be  honest 

and  true, 
Giving  and  serving,  as  only  great 

men  can  do. 
He  had  the  courage  to  take  the 

right  road, 
And  only  himself,  and  his  God 

knew  the  load. 
Loving  his  country,  grieving  o'er 
wrong, 

He  never  faltered,  for  God  made 

him  strong. 
Seeing  his  duty,  performing  each 

task, 

Loyal  and  faithful,  what  more 

could  we  ask? 
Giving  his  life  for  his  country  and 

cause, 

Never  expecting,  or  wanting 

applause. 
Yet  he  forever  shall  live  in  each 

heart, 

And  we  shall  better  be,  doing  our 

.  part. 
Abraham  Lincoln,  man  of  the 
hour, 

We  need  today,  a  man  of  your 
power. 

MARGARET  E.  EDWARDS, 


People  were  freed  and  slavery 
ended, 

Because,   these  two  —  he  had 

defended, 
History  deigned  to  give  him 

success, 

Famed  indeed  is  his  Gettysburg 
address. 

Attending  Ford's  theater,  he 
ne'er  was  late, 

Lincoln  was  seated,  unaware  of 
fate, 

There  but  briefly,  a  shot  was 
heard 

Lincoln's  assassination  had 
occurred. 

A  symbol  of  manhood— a  speaker 

of  truth, 
Slain  in  cold  blood  by  a  man 

named  Booth. 
The  news  spread  fast  and  within 

a  day 

Everyone  knew  of  the  misfortune 
that  lay. 

A  powerful  leader  in  democracy, 

A  great  man  in  history, 

A  man  of  poise,  character,  good 

reputation, 
A  man  who  did  great  things  for 

this  American  nation. 
We  pay  tribute  to  him  this  day, 
The  -  sixteenth  president  of  the 

U.S.A. 

KATHLEEN '  GOLEEKE, 
319  E.  Woodland  Ave. 


Goodnow,  Sneline 


LINCOLN 


"A  simple  man,  despising  pomp  and  show, 


LINCOLN 


A  simple  man,  despising  pomp  and  show, 
But  great  in  heart,  unselfish,  noble,  kind, 
Righting  the  wrongs  that  captive  held  the 
slave, 

And  ruling  wisely,  with  impartial  mind; 
His  speech  all  unadorned  with  fluent  phrase, 
And  yet  unmatched  in  eloquence  and  power ; 
Modest,  not  seeking  praise  for  deeds  well 

done,  A  "^-w^  QP-s 


Loyal  and  staunch  in  war's  most  perilous 
hour; 

In  sorrow,  sympathetic,  tender,  kind, — 
No  soul  too  humble  to  deserve  his  thought ; 
Candid,  direct,  and  fearless  of  his  foe, — 
Oh,  what  great  lessons  has  this  hero  taught ! 
Lincoln,  the  savior  of  our  nation  free, 
Now  gratefully,  the  world  remembers  thee! 
\  'ii-b  — Emeline  Goodnow. 


R.  I.  G.A.R.  Flag  Dag  1923 


Goodnow,  Margaret  N.  LINCOLN  "Oh  tender  heart,  a  rugged 

setting  thinel" 


DIPPED  FROM  THE  STREAM. 


Lincoln.  - 

Oh  t  nder  heart,  a  rugged  setting  thine! 
Be.  Itting^  rugged  times.    Nature's  rough 
mold 

!     To  noble  purpose  set.    Thy  features  bold 
j  A  semblance  bear  to  His,  the  All-divine, 
Who  on  scourged  shoulders  bore  the  hum- 
ble sign 

Of  human  sorrows,  and,  with  love  untold, 
Drained  to  the  dregs  all  sorrow's  cup 
might -hold. 


Where'er  the  light  of  liberty  doth  shine. 

Or  hope's  refulgent  star  a  beam  sends 
j  forth. 

Thy  glorious  name  an  added  luster  lends. 
Up  from  the  darksome  dungeons  of  old 
Earth, 

Full  many  a  paean,  glad,  triumphant,  rends 
Her  giant-shades,  that  as  one  echo  blends 

With  this,  our  natal-chorus  to  thy  worth. 

Blloxi,  Miss.     Margaret  N.  Goodnow. 


Chicago  Herald  2-1-09 


LINCOLN,  THE  BUR DEN -BEARER 


LINCOLN,    THE  BURDEN-BEARER. 


IA.  M.  Gordon  in  Zion's  Herald.] 

He  bore  the  sorrow  of  the  world,  the  suf- 
fering, and  the  wrong, 

The  cruel  burdens  placed  upon  the  weaker 
by  the  strong; 

His  own  limbs  felt  the  heavy  chains  that 
bound  the  southern  slave, 

Freedom  was  but  a  mockery  uutil  to  all  he 
gave 

The  rights  each  race  and  clime  must  know 

before  that  land  can  be 
To  every  brave  and  honest  heart  a  land  of 

liberty. 

He  lives  within  our  memory  a  second 

Washington, 
Because  he  nobly    finished    what  that 

patriot  had  begun; 
Two  close-linked  and  illustrious  names  that 

evermore  will  stand 
For  right  and  freedom  unto  all  in  this  oar 

'  fatherland! 
For  free-men  cannot  long  be  free, -refusing 

it  to  others. 
His  heart  is  fettered  who  denies  that  all 

mankind  are  brothers. 

Even  like  the  Master  whom  he  loved,  this 

man  was  lowly  born, 
But   to  a    race   despised,   oppressed,  he 

brought  a  blessed  morn; 
Like  him,  oft  scoffed,  reviled,  condemued,  a 

vigil  lone  he  kept 
In  Sorrow's  dark  Gethsemane  while  even 

his  followers  slept. 
His  heart  was  on  some  battlefield  with 

strife  and  carnage  red. 
And  there,  grief-bowed  and  desolate,  he 

wept  above  the  dead. 

But  yet.  for  justice  to  the  weak,  he  let  the 

war  go  on,  ■ 
And   there — by    Freedom's   sepuleher— be 

"bided  still  the.  dawn; 
And  when  at  last  it  flooded  north  and 

south  and  east  and  west 
With  its  benignant,    blessed    rays,  his 

weary  heart  had  rest. 
But  be  lived  to  see  the  dawning  of  that 

glorious  day  for  all. 
He  lived  to  hear  the  shackles  that  had 

bound  his  brothers,  fall. 

He  lived!  Ah!  truer  far  he  lives!  for  it  may 

still  be  said 
In  North  and  South,  united,  free,  "Our 

Lincoln  is  not  dead." 


"He  bore  the  sorrow 
of  the  world,  the 

suffering  and  the 
wrong, " 


Gore,  J.  Rogers 


Lincoln 


"It  was  a  land  of  rolling  rocks 


!  The  whir  of  wind  was  aS  the  curse  ot  high 
sea  buccaneers—  d  M 


cd  winter  ever  since  J  u  ff  WJ/ 
when  Z  Hear  cold  vnnda  *£™  le  Wi*- 
oiind  floes  bac/c  to  tnat  Z?'Z„:;rv  12, 
lard  on  the  ^J^hJ^ 
1809,  and  X  s^°ldt^r-CavT  Spring 

And  tfccn  lfee*™USup  the  MM  to  ' 
the  cliff  on*  sir^3leAere  he  found 
the  Lincoln  cabin.  ^^rah  a„d 
M«.  ii,tcoit  half  *ta1-^d  and  al-  | 
the  oal>2/,  Abe,  ^}j^^e  Boyhood 
mart  /ro*en.        '  </.  -Booer*  ; 

0/  Aorahaw  Lincoln,  vy 

Gore.  ' 

Bv  J  ROGERS  GORE. 

It  was  ffand  of  rolling  rocks,  oi  remand 
Oi  wWSfS«S  wet.  .ray  log.  of  decade, 
ox  decay;  UDOtted  vine  and 

Held  carnivals  ot  leapins  b 

■   "frSi^nroush  hill  and  vale'  told 

Ba8P1la'^l  ^^?io.  through  the 
;  As   authors   tell'  ineLT  J™ 

And  Xl™^&U>  aDd  br0k6n 
Becited1^eVd0ip»tay|8round.  tales  oX  unkempt 
centuries 


There  tKuerweed  and  sed.es  wove  a*  they 
Till  ev'y^o^X  lawland  was  doubly 

opledM  .inM-r-d  undergrowth  whose  1 
CtS  ^&  that  .ew  ,rl 

And  Hw^e^olishnes*  in  that  scope 
U0  punt  «t  sprout  or  seed  lor  hu- 
-  man  nourishment. 

But  to  that  land  of  indigence,  where  growth 
There  SSe'SSft*  a  vivid  Thought,  a 
I  Thoufhri^Wghtning.  a  Jehovah- 
To  therb^^nf^wing  lor  the  ages 
And  from  th^hck'd  and  blighted  vale  came 
"I  feTa^g^t^rom  the  product 
Fr0m  w£ett8andldgray  environment  athwart 
Came  W  woV^*  faster  mind  lor  the 
0  Master's  universe. 
There  sat  upon  a  shaggy  hill  among  the 
A  wretfhta*  hut  UwV  gaping  rool.  'neath 

Jim  JS.  r  Poland  reeling 

There  f  ^euow^starbeam  lell  across  the 
And  sm«e  dimness  of  the  hill  in  the 

was  to°llT «aT?anear  the  great  soul 
0l  a  Master. 


Aaoss^Whr^ow  clouds  sped 

The  Ko^wa^  STTSSt  in  a  Iringe  ol 

velvet  black.  .„-,,  : 

The  West  was  green  and  yellow  as  a  camou- 

The.S^e^  ^  ox  ice  were 
^  StoCr» WmeKedges  wrought  j 
And  sor^mofe  tKher'e  heart,  a  heart 
(One  cfn^MS'  mother's  arms,  anothei 
yet  unborn.) 

Night   came:   blustering  increae'd.   and  all 
l  w      v.      w:n(js  Were  bent 
To'ard  *tta  cabin  on  the  hill  in  snappxng 
Bending^S:  savage  bow,  of  stalwart 
Tore  and  chink  in  the  bliz-  , 

zard's  might  stroke.  .     .h  , 

And  now  the  mortal  njhtwtf  on.  xn  that 

squatty  room  and  bare.  _nttipr 
The  combatants— the  hurricane,  the  mother 

And  thgugn  r/niVht  they  battrd.  till  a 
ThundJrWcSSWlS  mother  and  her 
child  oX  Destiny. 

*  streak  of  gray  o'er  Muldraugh  Hill,  and 
A  streak  ™  eray        were  dawnin5; 

Briefly,    the  lateful    wind-cloud   had  cast 

And  thr^/h  VhBeator\i??c'abln  rooX  a  straggling 

And  puWanrllnfant'B  soul  a  lighthouse  , 

Throwing  8&f  onVoek.  and  reels  where 

That  iirSfc  *  8ree°ra\led  \hips-of-State 
That  men    wu  on   wlcke£  ^as 

Might  sail  them  safely  through  the  light  to 
their  sacred  Liberties. 

The  strange  child,  of  .the ,  wilderness— he  of 

the  Master's  Stroke —  . 
Grew  hardily  and  masterly,  as  fibers  oi  the 

A  godlyakoVdlnatlon  warm'd  his  lofty  soul 
The  wfsdonTof  the  sages  for  his  mind's 
His  streengnthb  was6^  the  hurricane  his  moth- 
But  thf  be^yhottheUSsunset  was  in  the 
iron  anoint  ^rfin  his  blood,  and  in  his 
An  arsl^r'lor' Truth's  defense,  a  holiday 
of  Love. 


Through  rocky  hill  and  soggy  glen  the  bare 

&  lrohme  ^Zt^A  by  the 
He  straS  g^er^owfedge-he  dream'd 

The  lead's  ZfX'iree  and  bus*  were  as 

printed  leaves,  so  wrought 
In  fantasies  and  wonders  that  he  relisn  a 

what  they  taught.  «inw„P  the 

He  sought  the  wisdom  of  the  flower,  tne 

language  of  the  streams  nhiiosoohy 
The  tutorage  of  everything— the  philosophy 

of  dreams. 

And.   o'er   the   paths   of   tragedy,  through 

the  storm's  approaches. 
Came  the,  rugged  child  of  sorrow  with  the 

Master's  flaming  torches 
Leading  him  in  strange  procession  till  the 

He  is  p^S'V.  of  his  lighted 

His  worlfwae^one.  and  o'er  the  hill  came 

the  crystal  blooms  of  dawn 
Bursting  in  his  heart  of  sorrow  as  the  lilies 

Killing  Tincoln'r^oul  with  solace— Then! 
He  ol  tragedy,  through  tragedy,  went  back 
I  to  God  again.  .  1  . 

[    Xoaiavil10*   ._    "...   <#f  '  *  *    '    •  ' 


Graff,  D.  R.  REPLY  TO  THE  GHOST  OP  NANCY  HANKS        "I  remember  your  son" 

(See  NANCY  HANKS  by  Rosemary  and  Stephen  Vincent  Eenet) 


Soon  after  "A  Book  of  Ameri- 
cans" appeared  and  the  reprint- 
ing of  "Nancy  Hanks"  began,  p. 
5.  Graff,  a  contributor  to  Frank- 
lin P.  Adams'  column  "The  Con- 
ning Tower,"  then  appearing  in 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
wrote  this : 

REPLY  TO  THE  GHOST  OF 

NANCY  HANKS 
I  remember  your  son 
Whose  bony  hands 
Left  a  plow  to  rest 
In  prairie  sands 
And  came  to  town 
In  his  Sunday  suit 
Wearing  Tom's  hat 
And  shirt  to  boot. 
He  got  a  job 
In  a  grocer's  store 
Weighin'  out  beans 
And  sweepin'  the  floor. 
Then  he  bought  leather  boots 
For  his  awkward  feet 
And  practiced  law 
iln  the  county  seat. 
He  studied  hard 
(Almost  every  night) 
Till  the  pages  blurred 
Beneath  the  candle  light. 
You'd  have  smiled 
In  your  pioneer  way 
To  see  him  readin' 
About  Henry  Clay 
And  hear  him  talk 
In  a  low-pitched  tons 
To  a  bed  and  a  table 
In  a  room,  all  alone 
When  he'd  think  of  you 
Before  goin'  to  sleep. 
He'd  pray  the  Lord 
Your  soul  to  keep. 
And  he'd  see  your  face 
When  the  rains'd  drip 
Through  the  quiet  houri 
Of  a  flatboat  trip 
"Did  he  have  fun?" 
Yes,  in  his  youth 
And  he'd  often  laugh 
In  a  way  uncouth; 
But  in  later  years 
When  his  road  was  steep 
He  kept  his  laughter 
Way  down  deep. 
"Did  he  grow  tall?" 
A  good  six  feet, 
With  a  roomy  chest 
Where  a  stout  heart  beat; 
With  hairy  hands 
To  'grip  a  plow 
And  a  blacksmith's  fists 
That  c'd  stun  a  cow. 
"Did  he  get  on?"— 
If  what  you  mean 
Is  a  white  frame  house 
In  a  yard  of  green, 
Or  money  to  buy 
A  bottomland  farm 
Or  store-bought  cjothes 
To  keep  him  warm. 
Or  the  extra  horse 
So  he  could  ride 
Along  country  roads 
With  his  village  bride- 


well— 

Gettin'  on  like  that 
Wasn't  his  way. 
He  didn't  gauge  success 
By  the  bales  of  hay. 
Or  the  cords  of  wood 
A  man  can  buy. 
Or  acres  he  owns 
In  wheat  or  rye. 
He  didn't  care 
For  wealth  in  gold 
But  for  wealth  in  love 
That  a  heart  could  hold 
Your  son  Abe 
Was  of  different  clay. 
He'd  forget  to  ask 
His  rightful  pay 
As  a  lawyer  should 
When  he  wins  a  case 
And  the  right  prevails-. 
Against  the  base. 
He  made  his  way 
By  a  different  road 
And  his  shoulders  carried 
A  heavy  load 
While  cannon  belched 
And  generals  led 
Gaunt  gray  troops 
Of  marching  dead, 
While  fear-crazed  boys 
Slogged  through  mud 
And  cannisters  were 
Flecked  with  blood 
While  Sherman  rode 
Through  a  southern  street 
And  a  drummer  died 
In  a  field  of  wheat. 
Yes,  Abe  got  on, 
Though  few  can  tell 
How  he  ever  lived  through 
The  war's  black  hell 
And  he  died  at  last 
In  a  President's  bed 
While  the  nation  mourned 
Its  departed  dead. 
So,  if  you're  the  ghost 
Of  Nancy  Hanks, 
You'll  find  Abe  there 
Where  armor  clanks 
And  you'll  see  his  face 
If  you  care  to  look 
For  his  eyes  will  smile 
With  a  God-like  look, 


D.H.Graff 
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The  poem  "Nancy  Hanks,"  by  Stephen  and  Rosemary  Benet,  is  reprinted  from  their  recent  work,  "A  Book  of  Americans."  The 
"Reply  to  the  Ghost  of  Nancy  Hanks"  is  by  a  contributor  to  F.  P.  A.'s  column  in  the  New  York  Herald-Tribune. 


Nancy  Hanks 

If  Nancy  Hanks 
Came  back  as  a  ghost, 
Seeking  news 

Of  what  she  Ioyed  most, 
She'd  ask  first 

Where's  my  son? 
What's  happened  to  Abe? 

What's  he  done? 

"Poor  little  Abe, 

Left  all  alone 
Except  for  Tom, 

Who's  a  rolling  stone; 
He  was  only  nine 

The  year  I  died. 
I  remember  still 

How  hard  he  cried. 

"Scraping  along 

In  a  little  shack, 
With  hardly  a  shirt 

To  cover  his  back, 
And  a  prairie  wind 

To  blow  him  down, 
Or  pinching  times 

If  he  went  to  town. 

"You  wouldn't  know 

About  my  son? 
Did  he  grow  tall  ? 

Did  he  have  fun? 
Did  he  learn  to  read? 

Did  he  get  to  town? 
Do  you  know  his  name? 

Did  he  get  on?" 


Reply  to  the  Ghost  of 
Nancy  Hanks 

I  remember  your  son 

Whose  bony  hands 
Left  a  plow  to  rest 

In  prairie  sands 
And  came  to  town 

In  his  Sunday  suit 
Wearing  Tom's  hat 

And  shirt  to  boot. 
He  got  a  job 

In  a  grocer's  store 
Weighin'  out  beans 

And  sweepin'  the  floor. 
Then  he  bought  leather  boots 

For  his  awkward  feet 
And  practised  law 

In  the  county  seat. 
He  studied  hard 

(Almost  every  night) 
Till  the  pages  blurred 

Beneath  the  candle  light 
You'd  have  smiled 

In  your  pioneer  way 
To  see  him  readin' 

About  Henry  Clay  — 
And  hear  him  talk  _ 

In  a  low  pitched  tone 
To  a  bed  and  a  table 

In  a  room,  all  alone 
When  he'd  think  of  you 

Before  goin'  to  sleep, 
He'd  pray  the  Lord 

Your  soul  to  keep. 
And  he'd  see  your  face 

When  the  rains'd  drip 
Through  the  quiet  hours 

Of  a  flatboat  trip. 


"Did  he  have  fun?" 

Yes,  in  his  youth 
And  he'd  often  laugh 

In  a  way  uncouth; 
But  in  later  years 

When  his  road  was  steep 
He  kept  his  laughter 

Way  down  deep. 
"Did  he  grow  tall  ?" 

A  good  six  feet, 
With  a  roomy  chest 

Where  a  stout  heart  beat; 
With  hairy  hands 

To  grip  a  plow  » 
And  a  blacksmith's  fists 

That  c'd  stun  a  cow. 
"Did  he  get  on?"— 

If  what  you  mean 
Is  a  white  frame  house 

In  a  yard  of  green, 
Or  money  to  buy 

A  bottomland  farm 
Or  store  bought  clothes 

To  keep  him  warm, 
Or  the  extra  horse 

So  he  could  ride 
Along  country  roads 

With  his  village  bride— 
Well— 

Gettin'  on  like  that 

Wasn't  hiis  way, 
He  didn't  guage  success 

By  the  bales  of  hay, 
Or  the  cords  of  wood 

A  man  can  buy, 
Or  acres  he  owns 

In  wheat  or  rye. 
He  didn't  care 

For  wealth  in  gold 
But  for  wealth  in  love 

That  a  heart  could  hold 


Your  son  Abe 

Was  of  different  clay. 
He'd  forget  to  ask 

His  rightful  pay 
As  a  lawyer  should 

When  he  wins  a  case 
And  the  right  prevails 

Against  the  base. 
He  made  his  way 

By  a  different  road 
And  his  shoulders  carried 

A  heavy  load 
While  cannon  belched 

And  generals  led 
Gaunt  gray  troops 

Of  marching  dead, 
While  fear  crazed  boys 

Slogged  through  mud 
And  caissons  were 

Flecked  with  blood 
While  Sherman  rode 

Through  a  southern  street 
And  a  drummer  died 

In  a  field  of  wheat. 
Yes,  Abe  got  on, 

Though  few  can  tell 
How  he  ever  lived  through 

The  war's  black  hell 
And  he  died  at  last 

In  a  president's  bed 
While  the  nation  mourned 

Its  departed  dead. 

So,  if  you're  the  ghost 

Of  Nancy  Hanks, 
You'll  find  Abe  there 

Where  armor  clanks 
And  you'll  see  his  face 

If  you  care  to  look 
For  his  eyes  will  smile 

With  a  God-like  look. 

— D.  R  GRAFF 


Grande our t,  Charles  de 


Lincoln 


Rough-hewen  as  those  logs  that 
foofed  his  "birth" 


Lincoln 

BY  CHARLES  »E  GRANDCOURT 
Rough-hewn  as  those  great  logs  that 

roofed  his  birth,  , 
Human  as  humble  folk  whose  soil  he 

trod, 

He  reached  for  stars  and  placed  them  in 
the  Flag, 

Laughed  with  men — looked  in  the  face  of 
God; 

Mantled  his  greatness  with  a  homespun 
shawl. 

Died  for  the  glory  of  one  mighty  state 
Where  all  could  walk  in  common  majesty 
And  free  men  be  the  masters  of  their 
fate. 

Lincoln!  The  light  that  all  enslaved  hold 
high. 

Lincoln!  the  promise  of  a  peace  well 
won. 

The  halls  of  Liberty  acclaim  him  now, 
More  than  America's,  the  world's  own 


Gran dc our t,  Charles  de  Lincoln 


"Rough-hewn  as  thase  great  logs 
that  roofed  his  "birth" 


Lincoln. 

Rough-hewn  as  those  great  logs  that 
roofed  his  birth, 
Human  as  humble  folk  whose  soil  he 
trod, 

He  reached  for  stars  and  placed  them 
in  the  Flag, 
Laughed  with  men — looked  in  the 
face  of  God; 

Mantled  his  greatness  with  a  homespun 
shawl, 

Died  for  the  glory  of  one  mighty 
State 

Where   all  could  walk  in  common 
majesty, 

And  freemen  be  the  masters  of  their 
fate. 

Lincoln!  The  light  that  all  enslaved 

hold  high. 
Lincoln!    The  promise  of  a  peace 

well  won. 

The  halls  of  Liberty  acclaim  him  now,  , 
More  than  America's,  the  world's 
own  son. 

Charles  de  Grandcourt. 


rrannis,  S.  M.  YOUR  MISSION  "If  you  can  not  on  the 

ocean" 

Your  Mission. 

(This  was  President  Lincoln's  fav- 
orite song,  one  which  he  encored  no 
less  than  eighteen  times  when  sung 
at  a  Sunday  school  convention  in 
Washington  in  1864.) 
If  you  cannot  on  the  ocean 

Sail  among  the  swiftest  fleet, 
Rocking  on  the  highest  billows, 

Laughing  at  the  storms  you  meet, 
You  can  stand  among  the  sailors, 

Anchored  yet  within  the  hay, 
You  can  lend  a  hand  to  help  them 

As  they  launch  their  boats  away. 

If  you  are  too  weak  to  journey 

Up  the  mountain,  steep  and  high, 
You  can  stand  within  the  valley 

While  the  multitudes  go  by; 
You  can  chant  in  happy  measure 

As  they  slowly  pass  along— 
Though  they  may  forget  the  singer, 

They  will  not  forget  the  song. 

If  you  have  not  gold  and  silver 

Ever  ready  at  command; 
If  you  cannot  toward  the  needy 

Reach  an  ever-helping  hand, 
You  can  succor  the  afflicted, 

O'er  the  erring  you  can  weep; 
You  can  be  a  true  disciple, 

Sitting  at  the  Master's  feet. 

If  you  cannot  in  the  harvest 

Garner  up  the  richest  sheave, 
Many  grains,  both  ripe  and  golden, 

Will  the  careless  reapers  leave; 
Go  and  glean  among  the  briers 

Growing  rank  against  the  wall, 
For  it  may  be  that  the  shadows 

Hide  the  heaviest  wheat  of  all. 

If  you  cannot  in  the  conflict 

Prove  yourself  a  soldier  true. 
If  where  fire  and  smoke  are  thickest 

There's  no  work  for  you  to  do, 
When  the  battlefield  is  silent, 

You  can  go  with  careful  tread— 
You  can  bear  away  the  wounded, 

You  can  cover  up  the  dead. 

Do  not,  then,  stand  idly  waiting 
For  some  greater  work  to  do; 

Fortune  is  a  lazy  goddess- 
She  will  never  come  to  you. 

Go  and  toil  within  life's  vineyard; 
Do  not  fear  to  do  or  dare— 

If  you  want  a  field  of  labor 
You  can  find  it  anywhere. 

— S.  M.  Grannis. 


Graves,  Walter 


Lincoln 


"The  voice  of  history,  judicious,  cold" 


^Expert  porker  in  ^Ctterarg  ffintevini 
JtUItcfytia,  ^ ansae 

Lincoln 

The  voiee  of  History,  judicious,  cold 
And  critical,  when  Lincoln  is  extolled 
Grows  soft  and  tender.    In  a  thousand  years 
No  name  so  lustrous  on  her  page  appears. 

—  Walter  Graves 


Gray,  Dora  Stuart 


LINCOLN'S  BIR'i'KMY 


"The  spirit  of  this  dpy  lives 
unaware . 


The  spirit,  of  this  day  lives  unaware. 
Like  melodies  of  half-remembered 
songs, 

In  human  consciousness;  and  petty 
wrongs 

Recede,  as  faithful  memory  routs 
c&r© 

And  homing  flies  to  find  again  the 
rare 

Ideals  of  him  to  whom  this  day 
belongs; 

Whose  courage,  wit  and  counsel  were 
as  gongs 

Arousing  men   to  freedom  or  to 
prayer. 


Perhaps  a.  mother  on  a.  day  like  this 

Pledged  God  and  man  the  fruit  of 
her  travail; 

For  weary,  brooding  months,  per- 
haps, had  willed  ■ 

Her  son  to  "carry  on,"  were  she 
remiss; 

And    Lincoln's   perfect  faith  that 

could  not  fail, 
Were  but  a  mother's  destiny  fulfilled. 


DORA  STUART  GRAY. 


Green,  Mattin 


Thoughts  on  Lincoln 


"He  never  made  a  bobcat  climb 
a  tree" 


Thoughts  on  Lincoln 


By  MARTIN  GREEN 


HE  NEVER  made  a  bobcat  climb  a 
tree, 
He  never  chased  a  coyote  to  its  lair, 
He  never  rode  a  hunter  o'er  the  lea, 
Or  had  his  picture  taken  in  the  air; 
He  never  shot  a  Spaniard  in  warfare, 

He  never  did  his  ninety  miles  a  day, 
He  never  put  the  Senate  on  the  rack, 
Or  tried  to  steer  the  House  to  do  his  way. 


He  never  told  the  mothers  of  the  land 
How  many  children  each  should  bear 
and  rear; 

He  never  took  the  farmer  by  the  hand 
And  bellowed  talk  of  uplift  in  his  ear; 

He  never  told  the  railroads  how  to  run, 
He  never  used  a  short  and  ugly  word, 

He  never  made  a  speech  that  weighed  a  ton 
Or  strained  himself  to  make  his  maxims 
heard. 


He  never  used  a  secret-service  hook 

To  land  a  man  whose  face  he  didn't  like; 
He  never  even  tried  to  write  a  book, 

Or  dared  reluctant  friends  to  join  a  hike ; 
He  never  had  a  tennis  cabinet, 

Or  stood  upon  the  dignity  of  rank; 
He  never  played  a  hobby  to  a  fret, 

Or  forced  a  regiment  to  walk  the  plank. 


He  never  said  he  had  a  "bully"  time, 
He  never  roped  and  tied  a  festive  "steer, 

He  never  made  lese  majesty  a  crime, 
On  that  the  evidence  is  surely  clear; 

He  never  tried  to  teach  the  world  to  spell, 
He  never  travelled  far  to  slay  big  game,  ; 

He  never  yearned  to  juggle  shot  and  i 
shell- 
But  we  celebrate  his  birthday  just  the 
same.  j 


I 

Greenawalt,  Jeremiah  K.  Abraham  Lincoln  "The  day  dawns  and  the 

mountains  crest  is  seen1 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

The  day  dawns  and    the  mountain's 

crest  Is  seen  ' 
To  loom  in  majesty  with  happy  mien- 
Kissed  by  a  thousand  rays  of  morning 

light,  .  .  . 

Awakes  the  century  upon  our  sight. 
Most   fitting   'tis   to  celebrate, 
And  Lincoln's  name  commemorate. 

Let  bells  their  melody  reach  every  ear. 
And  ring  his  attributes  in  tones  most 

clear;  ■  , 

This  rugged  character  of  honest  worth, 
Slowly  developed  from  the  day  of  birth. 
Most  fitting  'tis  to  celebrate,  \ 
And  Lincoln's  name  commemorate. 

Bristling  his  speech  with  epigrams  that 
spoke 

His  simple,  homely     life,     and  then 

awoke  ,  „ 

The  wisdom  of  the  true  philosopher, 
To    be   the  Nation's   Chief   and  coun- 
selor. ,  ■ 
Most  fitting  'tis  to  celebrate, 
And  Lincoln's  name  commemorate. 

Iwith  Lincoln's  human  side  is  the  di- 

Mergedinin  a    sacrifice    for  slavery's 
crime — 

The  scorpion's  whip  and  shackles'  gall- 
ing edge, 

A  martyr's  blood  he  poured  and  sealed 
his  pledge. 
Most  fitting  'tis  to  celebrate, 
And  Lincoln's  name  commemorate 

All  nation's  have  their  heroes— but  the 

best —  . 
Washington  and  Lincoln  are  most  man 

And   aseSthey   tower,    they   uplift  the 

They  live6'  in  hearts  that  nothing  can 

6  ff  3,C6. 

Most  fitting  'tis  to  celebrate, 
And  Lincoln's  name  commemorate. 

His    tender   tribute    for   the  Nation's 

slain,  ,  '  . 

And  "That  these  dead  shall  not  have 

died  in  vain," 
Crown  all  his  thought;  how  noble  what 
he  said  „      ,  . 

In  speech  at  Gettysburg,  for  honored 
dead!  ,  ,  . 

Most  fitting  'tis  to  celebrate,  < 
And  Lincoln's  name  commemorate. 

Fruition  is  the  summing  of  his  life. 
The   dove   of     peace     for  fratricidal 
strife 

"With  malice  toward  none;  with  char- 
ity for  all;  ,„  ...',.1  . 
With  firmness  in  the  right,'  his  fond 
words  fall.  ...  , 
l  Most  fitting  'tis  to  celebrate, 
1  And  Lincoln's  name  commemorate. 

A  patriot's  task,  his  life  to  delicate, 
To  save  the  Union  and  perpetuate 
A  Government  that  freemen  ever  win 
Preserve  and  in  themselves  fulfill. 
Most  fitting  'tis  to  celebrate. 
And  Lincoln's  name  commemorate. 
Jeremiah  K.  Greenawalt,  Jr. 
.     Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Fred.  Gregorovius 


Abraham  Lincoln's  Birthday       "With  deep  emotion,  here  I  stand"; 


Abraham  Lincoln's  Birthday 


LINCOLN'S  SPEECH 

In  Independence  Hall,  Philadelphia 
February  22,  1861 

(Revised  in  Verse  by  Fred.  Gregorovius) 

With  deep  emotion,  here  I  stand 
At  the  very  threshold  where  freedom  born. 

Rang  out  its  message  o'er  the  land 
That  British  ruling  had  been  shorn. 

Where  with  devotion  a  true  heart 

With  steadfastness,  they  pledged  to  give 

Our  Country's  freedom,  to  impart 
A  happy  life,  worth  while  to  live. 

The  sentiments  that  from  this  hall 
Came  ringing  /orth  in  sweet  refrain 

To  strengthen  freedom  for  us  all — 
Its  echoing  cati|  may  it  remain. 


You  say  that  in  my  very  hand 

I  hold  the  task',  to  halt  and  ease 
Throughout  our  dire  distracted  land. 

And  to  restore  a  lasting  peace. 

To  that,  I'll  say,  all  sentiments 

I  entertain!  to  pledge  a  peace  for  all! 

And  unforgotten,  upright  events 
Borne  forth,  free  from  this  hall. 

Ne'er  failing  for  our  Country's  good. 

I  pledge  my  feeling  with  loyalty 
To  uphold  the  sentiments  of  those  who  stood 

Right  here  and  fought  for  liberty. 

I've  pondered  o'er  their  dangerous  toil. 
Their  trying  days  assembled  here. 

Their  steadfast  stand  throughout  turmoil— 
To  gain  their  liberty  so  dear. 

May  their  devotion,  in  echo  ring 

Throughout  our  mournful  lot. 
E'er  to  surrender  to  same  I  cling. 

With  full  devotion,  until  shot. 


Greenwood,  Soy  ft^ncolfl      "God  substituted  in  his  viens  for  blood,  the 

tang  of  "backwoods  winen 


LINCOLN 

God  substituted  in  his  veins,  for  blood,  the  tang  of 

backwoods  wine 
And  weathered  his  gaunt  gangling  form  in  wind  and 

rain, 

Distilled  within  his  soul  the  essence  of  some  splendid 
line 

Of  kings.    Bravely  he  made  a  mockery  of  pain, 
Choosing  to  face  misfortune  with  a  jest, 
Smiling  with  those  inscrutable  soul-searching  eyes. 
Strange  how,  like  some    great    forest  monarch's- 
crest, 

He  towers  above  us,  reaching  for  the  skies! 
The  years  have  softly  touched  that  rude  loved  form, 
So  that  we.  see  no  more  the  crude  unpolished  stone, 
But  a  great  temple,  steadfast  in  the  storm, 
A  haven  we  may  seek  and  call  our  own. 
— ROY  GREENWOOD,  in  The  New  York  Times.  ' 


Gregory,  John  Goodby 


Abraham  Lincoln 


"Look  not  for  Lincoln's  crest  on 
scrolls" 


Abraham  Lincoln 

Look  not  for  Lincoln's  crest  on  scrolls 

Where  heralds  blaze  the  great; 
His  sires  were  undistinguished  souls 

Who  won  few  smiles  from  Fate. 
Where  blooms  our  West,  a  garden-plot, 

Their  wilderness  lay  wide. 
To  drudge  and  suffer  was  their  lot; 

They  struggled,  bred  and  died. 

Rude  labor  claimed  his  days.    At  night 

He  conquered  line  by  line 
Of  borrowed  books,  his  lamp  the  light 

From  blazing  knots  of  pine. 
Uncolleged,  cramped,  on  Nature's  plan 

His  character  grew  whole — 
A  rugged,  honest,  earnest  man, 

With  thews  and  brain  and  soul. 

Called,  amid  ball  and  bayonet, 

The  nation's  chief  to  be, 
He  saved  the  Union,  and  set 

A  captive  people  free. 
Through  four  fierce  years,  with  peril  fraught, 

His  country's  life  he  blessed. 
Then  came  the  madman's  shot,  that  brought 

His  toil-worn  spirit  rest. 

— By  John  Goadby  Gregory. 
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Greig,  Sherman 


Abraham  Lincoln 


"Tha  nation's  heart  is^u-shed 
besidekhe  tomb 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

th?Rochei°tt^ES^  ieP«blished  from 
18.  1865,  was  written  F.„Expre,88"  of  APril 
sassination  of  it  (.soon  after  the  as- 
Sberm!  °  Greig  a  Zh"'  ♦  Linc°l").  by 
went  to  tl^  front  s? a    e?tei:    boy  who 

The  Nation's  heart  is  hushed  beside  the 

An<3  Itrtni         harp  hath  muffled,  every 
That^waked  but  yesterday  in  numbers 

^'wfnraS1  kne"'  the  -outh 
Anfar^|adS  *?*  6rSt  Were  high,  to-day 

Srb'a^e8  Father  Sleeps!  Stern  Fate 

Th  years  Sh°Uld  share  the  i«W  of  coming 

B  Whose  Travel  b™t°nthis  f'ory  add 
_     freedman-l  tears?ghtened  With  the 

th6  t0I»b         contrite  soul  | 
Nearest    the  right  hand  of  the    ^.^  ' 

high '  mi^ty  arm,  our  hopes  on 

Aroun^him  thronged  the  learned  and  the 
Andeyh,gh  born  purpose  lit  his  manly 

ThenshWohu?dCd0Je,d  WiSh  that  so  good 

Whose  ^eart 'to  all  men  opened  warm 

Wh°or  Wlth  ^  Poor  man  smile, 

^  SnyrikV°Ul-and  ™  the  as- 

Wlli,L?'esrkythem  smiI^  the  bright  eter-  I 

BAtndth?ughretheea1esStarr^  and  j 
mirth         6   festal   hal1  forgets  its 

Ansh|j{ennt„&,00m   the    place    of  j0y 

I  H'S  5,;"'  Iive  »y  every  Freeman's 

m%h£nlAre-   t^  Nation's  pulse 

Thnohtankd„that  sm°te  the  Martyr  could 

Hfeforvetsfrem^reok,e0red'  <«-*«* 

H!S  Tal^J^   Wh0  k-w'st  our 
Thy0ke-thfUl   SerVant  ^y   resign  the 
His  memory  will  good  men's  tears  in- 

Hl\ZTy°eTS  SUng-   Wi"  lighten  many 

And  though  thy  weary  head  must  lowiy 

Good,  dand  ac^ptTd^at  gft&fe 

N°  Th°ereroSe  SlaVe  Sha"  b'eed  beneath 
The^chain  is  broken   and  the  captive  I 

A  little^  while-a„d  'round  thy  grave  hath  I 
^children,    strewing     flowers     oyer  I 


C-renier,  Edouard 


The  Death 


of 


%  jBmtij  of  flrestijent  Cincoln. 

By  EDOUARD  URENIER. 
Translated  by  Mrs.1  Anne  C.  L.  Botta. 

[The  following  poem  obtained  the  prize  at  the 
Loncoiirs  de  Poisie,  opened  this  year  by  the 
French  Academy.]  J  } 

"  Difrmim  et  justum  est, 
jEqmim  et  salutare." 

I. 

To  chant  thy  dirge  in  fitting,  worthy  words, 
Uiir  time  is  toe  perturbed,  our  souls  too  vain  ; 
Where  may  we  find,  O  Lincoln  1  accents  strong 
Wherewith  to  paint  thy  rugged,  wondrous  traits  ? 
Can  our  own  tongue,  nursed  at  the  feet  of  kings 
Un  whom  it  pours  unceasing  flatteries, 
Can  it  m  verse  plebeian  and  robust 
Sing  the  death-song  of  a  great  citizen? 
I^et  me  essay- thy  virtue  be  my  theme; 
Inspire  me  thou  with  accents  worthy  her 
In  which,  without  or  pomp  or  splendor  vain, 
Simplicity  shall  into  grandeur  rise. 

II. 

Ere  yet  an  age  had  passed  the  Atlantic  saw 
Ihe  new  America  bom  on  her  shores 
Springing  to  life  and  growth,  the  arena  vast 
Fruitful  and  free-free  to  all  human-kind, 
Where  the  old  world  her  swarming  millions  sent, 
And  where  in  Nature's  bosom  man  again 
Returned  to  freedom,  as  the  metal  grows 
Pure  in  ths  crucible.    Now  striding  on 
With  rapid  bounds  did  the  young  nation  reach 
1  he  great  Pacific,  there  to  set  a  bound 
lo  the  Colossus  of  the  frozen  North 
Who  casts  his  threatening  shadow  over  us 
Whose  icy  feet  tread  on  three  continents. 
Xhus  to  despotic  power  God  seemed  to  say 

No  .arther  go !»    Eternal  justice  now 
Wolds  its  divine  balance  o'er  the  globe 
Making  this  free  young  land  to  rise  and  bloom 
And  show  trie  astonished  world  the  spectacle 
Of  a  great  State  self-governed,  self-sustained 
But  m  he.  greatness  lurked  the  germ  of  death 
A  deep,  devounng  canker  gnawed  her  breast  •  ' 
Slavery  most  hideou   all  her  laws  deformed  ■ 
She  whose  foul  chains  outrage  two  souls  at  'once 
Victor  and  victim  bind  in  one  dread  bond, 
Branding  the  master  deeper  than  the  slave 
The  nation  saw  the  curse  that  grew  with  time, 
I  end  onward  to  its  fatal  end,  and  knew 
I  hat  she  must  cast  it  off  or  perish  there; 
Then  like  a  hero,  with  firm  hand  and  sure 
She  plucked  the  iron  from  her  dreadful  wound 
And  bravely  washed  away  the  stain  in  blood-' 
Alas !  how  freely  and  how  pure  it  flowed  1 

III. 

When  Lincoln  to  the  helm  of  State  was  called, 
America  was  drifting  toward  th»  rocks 
Li<e  a  disabled,  storm-tossed  ship  at  sea  ■ 
I  he  day  of  dreadful  reckoning  had  come,' 
Ihe  winds. of  discord  whistled  through  the  sails 
And  rent  the  flag  of  stars;  doubt  and Id smay  ' 
Seized  on  the  gallant  ship  about  to  plunge 
Into  the  yawning  gulf  which  opened  wide 
He  came,  sad  and  alone-God  his  sole  guide- 
With  firm,  intrepid  gaze  saw  the  dire  ill  - 
Without  reproach  or  fear  he  seized  the  helm 
And  through  four  years,  four  dark,  tempestuous  years 
Calm  in  defeat  as  calm  in  victory  V  ' 

He  saw  at  length  the  fearful  storm  subside. 
The  waves  retire,  lulled  by  his  sovereign  voice 
The  sound  of  discord  stifled  dies  away  ' 
To  %     iraT  Pi'0t  Sights  the  dis^nt  port 
And  ™     6  "'r6  h°lds  forth  his  ""bound  arms 
And  peace  and  mercy  wait  on  all  his  steps.  ' 

Blind  h  f!Td  drama  h3S  a  b,°°dier  ««, 
Blmd  hatred  now  to  the  vast  hecatomb 

nLSf^fl  u!n  the  Iast  great  vict™  adds- 

Lincoln  falls  bleeding  at  the  assassin's  feet 


President  Lincoln 

IV. 

Die  then,  but  die  content,  since  ere  they  closed 
Thine  eyes  beheld  the  day  of  Justice  dawn, 
And  at  thy  bidding  a  whole  race  oppressed 
Rise  up  and  gain  the  dignity  of  man, 
Of  family,  of  citizen,  of  law. 
A  nation's  crime  to  expiate  thy  life 
Thy  great  soul  offered  as  a  sacrifice, 
And  God  accepted  it    Oh  !  happy  thou, 
The  glory  of  thy  country,  thy  great  name 
The  legacy  to  our  degenerate  age, 
Supplanting  the  false  grandeur  of  the  Past ; 
A  model  rare  with  moral  beauty  crowned, 
Gentleness,  justice,  and  simplicity. 
Hero  and  Christian,  Child  of  Liberty, 
Our  age  is  proud  of  thee,  great  honest  .man  !— 
'  Honest  and  dear  I   The  heroes  of  old  Rome 
Thou  dost  not  pale  before.  Democracy 
Shall  to  thy  virtues  point,  and  say  with  pride, 
I  too  my  Cincinnatuses  can  boast  1 
Upward  and  onward  was  thy  course  of  life 
Whose  every  step  was  nearer  to  the  goal : 
The  hewer  of  wood,  the  unlettered  laborer, 
Self-taught,  set  his  firm  foot  on  the  first  round. 
Ardent  and  eager  on  fie  took  his  way, 
Higher  and  higher,  to  a  wjder  field  ; 
Up  from  the  forum  to  the  height  of  State, 
Made  by  the  people's  love  Chief  Magistrate. 
But  not  enough— one  higher  step  remains, 
One  glory  still— the  palm  of  martyrdom  ! 
'Tis  his ;  and  now,  O  Lincoln,  thou  canst  die, 
Earth  and  its  grandeur  hath  no  more  for  thee 


Thus  didst  thou  die ;  but  why  did  mocking  Fate 
Reserve  for  thee  a  Cssar's  destiny — 
Scorner  of  freedom  and  of  human-kind  ? 
Upon  what  sacred  right  hadst  thou  laid  hand? 
When  didst  thou  seek  thine  own  wrongs  to  avenge? 
When  did  thy  covetous  lust  of  power  lead  thee, 
In  the  State's  name,  to  trample  on  the  weak? 
Thou  didst  not  blight  nor  veil  fair  Liberty, 
Type  of  a  nation's  head,  great  citizen  1 


"To  chant  thy  dirge  in  fitting 
worthy  words , " 


Good,  simple,  grand,  thou  only  knewest  it  not. 
Alas  I  when  thou  didst  fall,  at  that  dread  stroke 
Evil  had  done  its  work,  the  hour  had  come 
Of  triumph  for  thy  heart's  great  clemency, 
The  crowning  glory  of  all  conquerors. 
Oh,  with  what  filial  care,  what  tenderness, 
Wouldst  thou  thy  bleeding  country  have  raised  up, 
And  in  her  bosom,  rent  with  nameless  wounds, 
Have  poured  oblivion,  pardon,  and  peace. 
How  gentle  was  the  soul  in  thy  rude  form, 
What  hidden  sweetness  lay  in  thy  great  strength ; 
How  simple,  childlike,  guileless  was  thy  heart, 
Thou  gentle  statesman— iion  nursed  with  milk  I 

VI. 

For  thee,  thou  mime,  fired  with  the  assasuin's  part, 
Blind  criminal,  whom  Ravaillac  awaits 
Among  the  parricides,  didst  thou  not  know 
That  step  by  step  does  vengeance  follow  crime  ? 
That  thought,  immortal  thought,  no  sword  can  harm, 
No  power  can  conquer  not  like  it  divine  ; 
That  who  would  slay  it  only  aids  its  growth  ? 
Did  the  blow  struck  by  Brutus  save  the  world 
From  the  oppressor's  chain?  No;  Ca;sar's  blood 
The  royal  purple  of  Octavius  dyed ; 
In  Plato  Socrates  still  lived  and  spoke ; 
Luther,  Melancthon,  Huss  bequeathed  his  foes ; 
f  nan  of  Arc,  upon  her  funeral  pyre 
Transformed,  became  the  angel  of  the  land ; 
And  Christ,  in  dying  on  the  shameful  cross' 
Saved  a  lost  world,  that  henceforth  hailed  him  God  I 

VII. 

Lincoln,  sleep  now  in  peace  I   Thy  memory, 

Girt  with  a  double  jalo,  will  remain ; 

In  good  men's  hearts  thy  name  will  ever  live, 

And  'toil's  poor  sons,  soldiers  to  duty  vowed, 

The  lowly,  simple,  meek  ones  of  the  earth, 

Shall  find  in  thee  the  hero  of  their  dreams. 

The  worship  of  those  ancient  ravagers 

Of  states  and  cities,  whose  triumphant  leet 

Trampled  to  dust  alike  the  child  and  sire, 

Scourges  of  God,  in  history  now  shall  pale 

Before  the  growing  splendor  of  thy  fame. 

O  gentle  hero,  wise  and  great  plebeian, 

Sleep  thou  in  peace  1  we  bless  thee  I  sleep  thou  well  I 

Th2  great  eood  man  lives  for  all  time,  all  men, 

And  when  he  dies  his  country  not  alone, 

But  all  the  woiid  his  memory  inherits. 

To  thee  man  owes  the  slave's  dissevered  chain, 

Thrones  the  example  of  a  duty  done ; 

Thy  country  owes  to  thee  peace,  strength  restored  ; 

Europe  an  ideal  grand  and  undefined ; 

And  future  ages  shall  thy  name  inscribe 

Higher  than  Ca;sars — next  to  Washington. 


^renier,  Edouard    THE  DEATH  OP  PRESIDENT  LIj 
"To  chant  thy  dirge  in  fitting 
worthy  words , " 


IV. 


©Ije  Ptatl)  of  |3re0i^ent  Chuoln. 

Bv  EDOUARD  GRENIER. 
Translated  by  Mrs.  Anne  C.  L.  Botta. 


[The  following  poem  obtained  the  prize  at  the 
Concours  de  Poisie,  opened  this  year  by  the 
French  Academy.] 

11  Dignum  et  justum  eBt, 
jEquum  et  aalutare." 

I. 

To  chant  thy  dirge  in  fitting,  worthy  words, 
Our  time  is  too  perturbed,  our  souls  too  vain  ; 
Where  may  we  find,  O  Lincoln  1  accents  strong 
Wherewith  to  paint  thy  rugged,  wondrous  traits . 
Can  our  own  tongue,  nursed  at  the  feet  of  kings, 
On  whom  it  pours  unceasing  flatteries, 
Can  it  in  verse  plebeian  and  robust 
Sing  the  death-song  of  a  great  citizen? 
Let  me  essay— thy  virtue  be  my  theme ; 
Inspire  me  thou  with  accents  worthy  her, 
In  which,  without  or  pomp  or  splendor  vain, 
Simplicity  shall  into  grandeur  rise.  . 

II. 

Ere  yet  an  age  had  passed  the  Atlantic  saw 
The  new  America  bom  on  her  shores 
Springing  to  life  and  growth,  the  arena  vast, 
Fruitful  and  free — free  to  all  human-kind, 
Where  the  old  world  her  swarming  millions  sent, 
And  where  in  Nature's  bosom  man  again 
Returned  to  freedom,  as  the  metal  grows 
Pure  in  the  crucible.    Now  striding  on 
With  rapid  bounds  did  the  young  nation  reach 
The  great  Pacific,  there  to  set  a  bound 
To  the  Colossus  of  the  frozen  North, 
Who  casts  his  threatening  shadow  over  us, 
Whose  icv  feet  tread  on  three  continents. 
Thus  to  despotic  power  God  seemed  to  say, 
"No  farther  go  1"    Eternal  justice  now 
Holds  its  divine  balance  o'er  the  globe, 
Making  this  free  young  land  to  rise  and  bloom, 
And  show  the  astonished  world  the  spectacle 
Of  a  great  State  self-govemed,  self-sustained. 
But  in  her  greatness  lurked  the  germ  of  death, 
A  deep,  devouring  canker  gnawed  her  breast ; 
Slavery  most  hideou  all  her  laws  deformed; 
She  whose  foul  chains  outrage  two  souls  at  once, 
Victor  and  victim  bind  in  one  dread  bond, 
Branding  the  master  deeper  than  the  slave. 
The  nation  saw  the  curse  that  grew  with  time, 
Tend  onward  to  its  fatal  end,  and  knew 
That  she  must  cast  it  off  or  perish  there ; 
Then,  like  a  hero,  with  firm  hand  and  sure 
She  plucked  the  iron  from  her  dreadful  wound, 
And  bravely  washed  away  the  stain  in  blood — 
Alas  1  how  freely  and  how  pure  it  flowed  I 

III. 

When  Lincoln  to  the  helm  of  State  was  called, 

America  was  drifting  toward  the  rocks, 

Like  a  disabled,  storm-tossed  ship  at  sea ; 

The  day  of  dreadful  reckoning  had  come, 

The  wind3  of  discord  whistled  through  the  sails, 

And  rent  the  flag  of  stars ;  doubt  and  dismay 

Seized  on  the  gallant  ship  about  to  plunge 

Into  the  yawning  gulf  which  opened  wide. 

He  came,  sad  and  alone — God  his  sole  guide — 

With  firm,  intrepid  gaze  saw  the  dire  ill ; 

Without  reproach  or  fear  he  seized  the  helm, 

And  through  four  years,  four  dark,  tempestuous  years, 

Calm  in  defeat  as  calm  in  victory, 

He  saw  at  length  the  fearful  storm  subside. 

The  waves  retire,  lulled  by  his  sovereign  voice, 

The  sound  of  discord  stifled  dies  away, 

And  the  brave  pilot  sights  the  distant  port. 

To  him  the  slave  holds  forth  his  unbound  arms, 

And  peace  and  mercy  wait  on  all  his  steps. 

But  the  grand  drama  has  a  bloodier  act, 

Blind  hatred  now  to  the  vast  hecatomb 

Of  martyrs  slain  the  last  great  victim  adds — 

Lincoln  falls  bleeding  at  the  assassin's  feet. 


Die  then,  but  die  content,  since  ere  they  closed 
Thine  eyes  beheld  the  day  of  Justice  dawn, 
And  at  thy  bidding  a  whole  race  oppressed 
Rise  up  and  gain  the  dignity  of  man, 
Of  family,  of  citizen,  of  law. 
A  nation's  crime  to  expiate  thy  life 
Thy  great  soul  offered  as  a  sacrifice, 
And  God  accepted  it.    Oh  !  happy  thou, 
The  glory  of  thy  country,  thy  great  name  ' 
The  legacy  to  our  degenerate  age, 
Supplanting  the  false  grandeur  of  the  Past ; 
A  model  rare  with  moral  beauty  crowned, 
Gentleness,  justice,  and  simplicity. 
Hero  and  Christian,  Child  of  Liberty, 
Our  age  is  proud  of  thee,  great  honest  man  !— 
Honest  and  dear  1   The  heroes  of  old  Rome 
Thou  dost  not  pale  before.  Democracy 
Shall  to  thy  virtues  point,  and  say  with  pride, 
I  too  my  Cincinnatuses  can  boast  1 
Upward  and  onward  was  thy  course  of  life, 
Whose  every  step  was  nearer  to  the  goal-: 
The  hewer  of  wood,  the  unlettered  laborer, 
Self-taught,  set  his  firm  foot  on  the  first  round. 
Ardent  and  eager  on  he  took  his  way, 
Higher  and  higher,  to  a  wider  field  ; 
Up  from  the  forum  to  the  height  of  State, 
Made  by  the  people's  love  Chief  Magistrate. 
But  not  enough — one  higher  step  remains, 
One  glory  still — the  palm  of  martyrdom  ! 
'Tis  his ;  and  now,  O  Lincoln,  thou  canst  die, 
Earth  and  its  grandeur  hath  no  more  for  thee 


Thus  didst  thou  die ;  but  why  did  mocking  Fate 
Reserve  for  thee  a  Caesar's  destiny — 
Scorner  of  freedom  and  of  human-kind  ? 
Upon  what  sacred  right  hadst  thou  laid  hand? 
When  didst  thou  seek  thine  own  wrongs  to  avenge? 
When  did  thy  covetous  lust  of  power  lead  thee, 
In  the  State's  name,  to  trample  on  the  weak? 
Thou  didst  not  blight  nor  veil  fair  Liberty, 
Type  of  a  nation's  head,  great  citizen  I 

Good,  simple,  grand,  thou  only  knewest  it  not. 
Alas  !  when  thou  didst  fall,  at  that  dread  stroke 
Evil  had  done  its  work,  the  hour  had  come 
Of  triumph  for  thy  heart's  great  clemency, 
The  crowning  glory  of  all  conquerors. 
Oh,  with  what  filial  care,  what  tenderness, 
Wouldst  thou  thy  bleeding  country  have  raised  up, 
And  in  her  bosom,  rent  with  nameless  wounds, 
Have  poured  oblivion,  pardon,  and  peace. 
How  gentle  was  the  soul  in  thy  rude  form, 
What  hidden  sweetness  lay  in  thy  great  strength  ; 
How  simple,  childlike,  guileless  was  thy  heart, 
Thou  gentle  statesman— Hon  nursed  with  milk  I 

VI. 

For  thee,  thou  mime,  fired  with  the  assassin's  part, 
Blind  criminal,  whom  Ravaillac  awaits 
Among  the  parricides,  didst  thou  not  know 
That  step  by  step  does  vengeance  follow  crime  ? 
That  thought,  immortal  thought,  no  sword  can  harm, 
[r  No  power  can  conquer  not  like  it  divine ; 
That  who  would  slay  it  only  aids  its  growth? 
Did  the  blow  struck  by  Brutus  save  the  world 
From  the  oppressor's  chain?   No;  Ca:sar's  blood 
The  royal  purple  of  Octavius  dyed; 
In  Plato  Socrates  still  lived  and  spoke; 
Luther,  Melancthon,  Huss  bequeathed  his  foes; 
foan  of  Arc,  upon  her  funeral  pyre 
Transformed,  became  the  angel  of  the  land ; 
And  Christ,  in  dying  on  the  shameful  cross' 
Saved  a  lost  world,  that  henceforth  hailed  him  God  1 

VII. 

Lincoln,  sleep  now  in  peace  I  Thy  memory, 

Girt  with  a  double  halo,  will  remain ; 

In  good  men's  hearts  thy  name  will  ever  live, 

And  toil's  poor  sons,  soldiers  to  duty  vowed, 

The  lowly,  simple,  meek  ones  of  the  earth, 

Shall  find  in  thee  the  hero  of  their  dreams. 

The  worship  of  those  ancient  ravagers 

Of  states  and  cities,  whose  triumphant  feet 

Trampled  to  dust  alike  the  child  and  sire, 

Scourges  of  God,  in  history  now  shall  pale 

Before  the  growing  splendor  of  thy  fame. 

O  gentle  hero,  wise  and  great  plebeian, 

Sleep  thou  in  peace  I  we  bless  thee  I  sleep  thou  well  1 

The  great  good  man  lives  for  all  time,  all  men, 

And  when  he  dies  hi3  country  not  alone, 

But  all  the  worjd  his  memory  inherits. 

To  thee  man  owes  the  slave's  dissevered  chain, 

Thrones  the  example  of  a  duty  done ; 

Thy  country  owes  to  thee  peace,  strength  restored  ; 

Europe  an  ideal  grand  and  undefined ; 

And  future  ages  shall  thy  name  inscribe 

Higher  than  Cesar's— next  to  Washington. 
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Greulach,  Martin  ABEAHAM  LINCOLU  "Give  us  men  today  like  Lincoln — " 


Abraham  Lincoln 

To  the  Editor  of  The  News-Sentinel:  , 

GIVE  us  men  today  like  Lincoln— 
Men  who  stand  for  just  and  right; 
Men,  while  others  idly  slumber, 
Keep  on  struggling  thru  the  night; 
Men  -whose  hearts   are    free  from 
malice ; 

Men  with  hearts  of  love  aglow- 
Men  who  scatter  deeds  of  kindness 
To  sad  mortals  here  below. 

Give  us  men  today  like  Lincoln- 
Men  of  courage— unafraid; 
Men  who  by  their  acts  of  goodness 

History's  written  pages  made; 
Men  who  strive  to  free  from  bond- 
age 

Those  oppressed  thru  toil  and  strife; 
Men  whose  faces  shine  with  pity 
For  the  ills  of  human  life. 

Give  us  men  today  like  Lincoln— 
Often  poor,  who  rose  to  fame; 
Men  who  thru  their  high  ideals, 
Carved  in  marble,  leave'  a  name 
That  will  live  down  thru  the  ages, 
When  life's  weary  road  is  trod, 
And  the  soul  takes  its  departure 
To  a  refuge  safe  with  God. 


.  MARTIN  GREULACH. 


Griffith  A  Tribute  to  Lincoln  "Oh,  do  you  loiow,  the  fields 

were  f  enced" 


*  •  • 
A  Tribute  to  Lincoln 

Oh,  do  you  know,  the  fields  were 

'  fenced  . 
Out  where  eternity  commenced, 

With  stake  and  rider  wall? 
And  that  a  giant  working  there 
Would  swing  his  great  ax  in  the  air? 

No  other  man  so  tall 
Was  splitting  up  those  heavy  rails. 
Nor  could  another  spin  such  tales- 
Sat  toed  old  ships  with  crimson 

Or  turned  small  fishes  into  whales; 
Or  in  each  tale  a  moral  find— 
As  Lincoln,  brother  of  mantod. 
—Barbara  Greenfield  Griffitn. 

and  that  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  for  the  peo- 
ple shall  not  perish  from  the  eartn. 

T.  8.  B. 


Springfield,  Illinois 
Illinois  State  Register 
May  1,  1965 


score 

Grimm,  L.  R.       "Five  years  within  the  peaceful  tomb" 


Poet's  O 

AT  THE  TOMB:  CENTURY  END 

Five  score  the  years  within  the  peace- 

Tne1  Sal  form  of  Honest  Abe  has 

ThtePtmarbled  shaft  of  monument, 

IU"ettby  sunset's  aftf£- 
Points  skyward  to  denote  aspiring 

ofhuman  brotherhood  and  freedom 
Waif  further  gains  for  people's  com- 
Hr Lincoln  lies  in  prairie  soil 

ThTstaple  graves  of  neighbors  and 

Thanowed  site,  showers  grace  on 

TriSS'ieader  through  an  awe- 

ToSTaveWaour  Union  and  affirm  men 

W5  Lincoln  -  symbol  of  intrepid 

tosant  toil  and  common  people's 

EadTyear  from  foreign  climes  come 

roval  chiefs  .  . 

And  humble  citizens  to  join  in Jme 
With  thousands,  youth  and  aged,  ot 
our  land 

ArSe°abedrock  to  support  a  better 

InTme  of  need  a  Power  Divine 
brought  forth  5„  th* 

This  Lincoln  -  firm;  wise  in  the 

ways  of  men; 
And  spiritual  in  aims,  devoted  to 
Democracy,  that  "last,  best  hope  of 
earth" 

Wherein  men  have  an  equal  chance 

Fulldtizens  of  worth.  We  pray  such 
Power  i 
Will  ever  mold  our  Nation's  moral 

GrfntngUndsay's  plea  for  Lincoln- 

hearted  men,  . 
And  malice-free  make  records  states- 
men pen.  _l.r.  Grimm 


3RAIL 


LINCOI 


'Silent  he  sits,   a  figur 
carved  in  stone, 


'     ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

Silent  he  sits,  a  figure  carved  in 
stone. 

Gazing  across  the  intervening  space 
That  separates  his  heartbeats  from 
our  own; 

The  lines  that  mark  his  tired,  gentle 
face 

Seem  deeper  in  the  marble's  chilly 
trace, 

And  quiet  lips,  no  longer  eloquent, 
Are  closed  forever    in  time's  calm 
content. 

But  when  the  grieving  night-winds 

moan  and  hum 
Along  the  lambent  river,  and  the 

shore, 

A  melancholy  dirge  in  requiem 
For  souls  of  martyred  mortals  gone 
before, 

He  walks  above  the  shrouded  earth 

once  more; 
The  hallowed  path  that  noble  spirits 

trod, 

For  now  he  strides  with  heroes,  and 
with  God. 

LOUISE  A.  GUARALDI. 

 .   fX.-J.i-r  'iC 


Guditz,  Alvar 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 


"Many  a  book  he  read" 


PRIZE  POEM 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 


Street,  "Worcester 
Many  a  book  he  read. 

On  many  a  stormy  night, 
The  lad  Lincoln  sat, 
The  fire  his  only  light. 

Charred  wood  was  his  pencil, 
A  shovel  on  which  to  write, 

And  sat  up  very  late  at  night, 
And  worked  with  all  his  might. 

Lincoln  never  lost  the  chance 
To  help,  or  do  some  kind  deed, 

Even  if  those  whom  he  had  helped 
Would  pay  him  little  heed. 

Lincoln  was  a  man 

Of  great  energy  and  skill, 

And  did  everything  for  his  country 
That  was  not  beyond  his  will. 

Abe  Lincoln  the  famous  backwoods' 
man, 

To  whom  we  owe  a  lot, 
Never  stopped  with  his  hard  work, 
Until  he  reached  the  top. 


By  Alvar  Guditz,  130  Stafford 
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Guhl,  Dale 


LINCOLN  LOOKS  DOWN  IftOM 
HEANVE 


Lincoln  looks  down  from  heaven" 


LINCOLN  LOOKS  DOWN 
FROM  HEAVEN 


Lincoln  looks  down  from  heaven 
And  his  great  heart  is  heavy 
As  he  sees  his  people  suffering 
In  the  flood  areas  of  the  great  mid- 


Making  come-hither  eyes  at  us; 
But  his  heart  begins  to  rejoice 
As  he  sees  a  great  nation, 
His  country  an  united  people, 
Fight  that  river  together, 
As  he  sees  truckload  after  truckload 
Of  canned  food  and  clothing 
Rushed  to  the  flood  victims, 
As  he  sees  great  planes  fly  serum 
To  those  in  desperate  need, 
And  as  he  sees  a  peace-loving  people 
Turn  its  back  upon  mad-dog  Eu- 
rope; 

And  his  heart  rejoices  and  sings 
Because  once  again  a  man 
With  a  great  heart,  and  who  is 
human, 

Sits  there  in  the  White  House 
And  angels  of  mercy  still 
Work  for  the  great  Red  Cross; 
Yes,  Lincoln  smiles  and  rejoices 
As  he  looks  down  from  heaven. 
Contributed  by 


west 

And  he  sees  war-mad  Europe 


DALE  GUHL, 
New  Cumberland,  Pa. 


G-uhl,  Uale 


LINCOLN  LOwKS  DOWN  FROM  HEAVEN 


"Lincoln  looks  down  from  heaven- 


_____ 


LINCOLN  LOOKS  DOWN 


Lincoln  looks  down  from  heaven 
And  his  great  heart  is  heavy 
As  he  sees  his  people  suffering 
In  the  flood  areas  of  the  great  mid- 
west 

And  he  sees  war-mad  Europe 
Making  come-hither  eyes  at  us; 
But  his  heart  begins  to  rejoice 
As  he  sees  a  great  nation, 
His  country  an  united  people, 
Fight  that  river  together, 
As  he  sees  truckload  after  truckload 
Of  canned  food  and  clothing 
Rushed  to  the  flood  victims, 
As  he  sees  great  planes  fly  serum 
To  those  in  desperate  need, 
And  as  he  sees  a  peace-loving  people 
Turn  its  back  upon  mad-dog  Eu- 
rope ;- 

And  his  heart  rejoices  and  sings 

Because  once  again  a  man 

With  a  great  heart,  and  who  is 

-  human, 
Sits  there  in  the  White  House 
And  angels'  of  mercy  still 
Work  for  the  great  Red  Cross; 
Yes,  Lincoln  smiles  and  rejoices 
As  he  looks  down  from  heaven. 
Contributed  by 


FROM  HEAVEN 


DALE  GUHL, 
New  Cumberland,  Pa. 


Ouilbert,  3.  S.  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN:  OUR  POM  "And  Lincoln?  What  shall 

we  say  of  him?H 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN:    OUR  POEM 
"by  B.  S.  Gkiilhert 

And  Lincoln?  What  shall  we  say  of  him? 
A  poet  wrote  of  him  in  prose: 
"He  looms  larger  in  reality 
Since  now  he  is  our  legend. 
His  fame  grows  greater  with  the  years. 
He  has  "become  half  myth,  half  poem, 
Forever  our  American  dream 
Of  a  freedom  yet  unseen  - 
A  freedom  wide  as  earth  and  sky. 
We  cherish  still  his  legend  and  his  name, 
Our  fame  grows  "brighter  with  his  fame, 
Till  all  the  earth  from  sky  to  sea 
Shall  know  the  truth  of  liberty." 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN:  OUR  POEM 
By  E,  S.  Guilbert 
And  Lincoln?  What  shall  we  say  of  him? 
A  poet  wrote  of  him  in  prose: 
"He  looms  larger  in  reality 
Since  now  he  is  our  legend. 
His  fame  grows  greater  with  the  years. 
He  has  become  half  myth,  half  poem, 

Forever  our  American  dream 
Of  a  freedom  yet  unseen  - 
A  freedom  wide  as  earth  and  sky. 

We  cherish  still  his  legend  and  his  name, 
Our  fame  grows  brigher  with  his  fame, 
Till  all  the  earth  from  sky  to  sea 
Shall  know  the  truth  of  liberty.  ' 


Guitennan,  Arthur 


Line  ^ln 


"Dare  we  despair?  Thru  all  the 
nights  and  days" 


LINCOLN 

Dare  wc  despair?    Through  all  the  nights  and 
days 

Of  lagging  war  he  kept  his  courage  true. 
Shall  Doubt  befog  our  eyes?    A  darker  haze 

But  proved  the  faith  of  him  who  ever  knew 
That  Right  must  conquer.   May  we  cherish  hate 

For  our  poor  griefs,  when  never  word  nor 
deed 

Of  rancor,  malice,  spite,  of  low  or  great, 

In  his  large  soul  one  poison  drop  could  breed? 

He  leads  us  still.    O'er  chasms  yet  unspanned 
Our  pathway  lies ;  the  work  is  but  begun; 

But  we  shall  -do  our  part  and  leave  our  land 
The  mightier  for  noble  battles  won. 

Here  Truth  must  triumph.  Honor  must _  prevail ; 

The  Nation  Lincoln  died  for  cannot  fail ! 

—Arthur  Guiterman  in  "  A  Ballad-maker's  Pack." 

Harper  and  Brothers,  192 1. 


G-uiterman,  Arthur  He  Leads  Us  Sfciil  "Dare  we  despair,  through  all  the 

nights  and  days  — B 


The  Independent,  Feb.  15,  1919 


HE   LEADS  US  STILL 
By  Arthur  Guiterman 
Dare  we  despair?  Thru  all  the  nights  and 
days 

Of  lagging  war  he  kept  his  courage  true. 
Shall  doubt  befog  our  eyes?  A  darker  haze 
But  proved  the  faith  of  him  who  ever 
knew 

That  right  must  conquer.  May  we  cherish 
hate 

For  our  poor  griefs,  when  never  word 
nor  deed 

Of  rancour,  malice,  spite  of  low  or  great 
In  his  large  soul  one  poison-drop  could 
breed  ? 

He  leads  us  still !   O'er  chasms  yet  un- 
spanned 

Our    pathway    lies ;    the    work    is  but 
begun ; 

But  we  shall  do  our  part  and  leave  our 
land 

The  mightier  for  noble  battles  won. 
Here  truth  must  triumph,  honor  must  pre- 
vail : 

The  nation  Lincoln  died  for  cannot  fail. 


Guiterman,  Arthurs  He  Leads  Us  Still  "Dare  we  despair,  through  all 

National  Magazine  the  nights  and  days  — 

February,  1930. 


▼    He  Leads  Us  Still  * 

Arthur  Guiterman 


ARE  we  despair?   Through  all  the  nights 
and  days 

Of  lagging  war  he  kept  his  courage  true. 


Shall  Doubt  befog  our  eyes?    A  darker  haze 

But  proved  the  faith  of  him  who  ever  knew 
That  Right  must  conquer.    May  we  cherish  hate 
For  our  poor  griefs,  when  never  word  nor  deed 
Of  rancor,  malice,  spite,  of  low  or  great, 

In  his  large  soul  one  poison-drop  could  breed? 
*       *       *  * 

He  leads  us  still.  O'er  chasms  yet  unspanned 
Our  pathway  lies ;  the  work  is  but  begun ; 

But  we  shall  do  our  part  and  leave  our  land 
The  mightier  for  noble  battles  won. 

Here  Truth  must  triumph,  Honor  must  prevail ; 

The  nation  Lincoln  died  for  cannot  fail ! 


Guiterman,  Anther  For  Lincoln's  Birthday       "The  steadfast  soul;  the  calm,  clear  brain- 


FOR  LINCOLN'S  BIRTHDAY. 

Arthur  Guiterman. 

The  steadfast  soul;  the  calm,  clear  brain  that 

planned  ,  ,  ,  . 

His  country's  weal;  the  gentle,  rugged  hand 
That  freed  three  million  slaves  by  stroke  of 

The  gS  strong  heart  that  held  but  love  for 

A   memory   more    sweet,    more   bright  than 

All   thesfVe   pledge   in,,  pledging  ^^ft"7<^-* 
name.  $  U  ^ 


Guiterman,  Arthur 


HE  LEADS  US  STILL 


"Dare  we  despair?    Through  all  the 

nights  and  days 


He  Leads  Us  Still 

DAEE    wc    despair?     Through    all    the  \ 
nights  and  days 
Of  lagging  war  he  kept  his  courage  true. 
Shall  doubt  befog  our  eyes?    A  darker 
haze 

But  proved  the  faith  of  him  who  ever 
knew 

That  right  must  conquer.    May  wc  cherish 
hate 

For  our  poor  griefs,  when  never  word 
nor  deed 

Of  rancor,  malice,  spite  of  low  or  great, 
In  his  large  soul  one  poison-drop  could 
breed? 

He  leads  us  still!     O'er  chasms  yet  un- 
spanned 

Our  pathway  lies;  the  work  is  but  be- 
gun; 

But  we  shall  do  our  part  and  leave  our 
land 


February  6,  1930 


The  mightier  for  noble  battles  won. 
Here  truth  must  triumph,  honor  must  pre- 
vail :  , 
The  nation  Lincoln  died  for  cannot  fail! 

— Arthur  G-uiterrnah. 


Gui t erman ,  Ar ht ur 


LINCOLN 


"He  leads  us  still!     O'er  °hasms 
yet  unspanned" 


LINCOLN 

He  leads  us  tetill!     O'er  chasms  yet  unspanned 
Our  pathway  lies;  the  work  is  hut  hegun; 
But  we  shall  do  our  part  and  l^ave  our  land 
'i'he  mightier  for  nohle  battles  won. 
Here  truth  must  triumph,  honor  must  prevail: 
xhe  nation  Linco  .n  died  for  cannot  fail1. 


Suit erman; Arthur 


Lincoln 


"Dare  we  despair 


Noteworthy  Poems  Upon  I 
Lincoln  by  Our  Later 
[Writer    Arthur  Guiter- 
man'u  Sonnet 

Scarcely  an  American  poet,  older 
or  younger;  has  failed  devote 
some  lines  to  the  memory  of  Lin- 
coln. Richard  Watson  Gilder  and  I 
Edwin  Markham  have  supplemented 
the  poets  of  Lincoln's  own  day  by 
heartfelt  tribute;  Walt  Whitman 
rose  to  his  loftiest  strains  in  his  j 
elegies;  Edwin  Arlington  Robinson 
has  written  "The  Master,"  and  Va- 
p-hel  Lindsay  has  thrilled  our  imag- 
inations by  his  profound  picture, 
"When  Abraham  Lincoln  Walks  at 
Mianight."  Not  as  familiar  as  these 
and  other  verses  of  memorial  is  the 
sonnet  by  Arthur  Guiterman,  found 
Jn  his  collection  of  legends  and  mem- 
ories. The  Ballad-Makers'  Pack, 
(Harper's,  1921).  .  Here  are  many 
melodious,  pictorial  verses  on  nature 
and  service,  but  best  and  most  timt- 
ly  of  all  is  his  challenge  and  plea  to 
the  American  people  today,  in  "Lin- 
coln": 

"Dare  we  despair?  Through  all  the 
nights  and  days 
Of  lagging  war  he  kept  his  cour- 
age true.  rig- 
Shall  doubt  befog  our^yes?  A  darker 
haze 

But  proved  the  faith  of  him  who 

ever  knew 
That  Right  must  conquer.  May  one 

cherish  hate 
For  our  poor  griefs,  when  never 

word  nor  deed 
Of  rancor,  malice,  splits,  of  low  or 

great 

In  his  large  soul  one  poison  drop 
could  breed? 

He  leads  us  still.  O'er  chasms  yet 
unspanned  .  ' 

Our  pathway  lies;  the  work  is  but 

begun. 

But  we  shall  do  our  pa>t  and  leave 
our  land 

The  mightier     for    noble  battles 
won. 

Here   Truth   must   triumph,  Honor 
must  prevail. 
The  Nation  Lincoln  died  for  cannot 

fail!" 


DR.  GUJJSAULUS'  LINCOLN  POEM. 


Read  Before  au  Enthusiastic  Audience  in 
Central  Music  Hall. 
A  large  meeting  of '  citizens  was  held  in 
Central  Music  Hall  Dec.  80  last  to  arouse  pub- 
lic sentiment  to  an  appreciation  of  the  neces- 
sity of  caring  better  for  Lincoln's  tomb.  On 
that  occasion  Dr.  Frank  Gunsaulus  read  the 
following  poem,  which  is  here  reprinted  from 
The  Tribune  of  Dec.  31 : 
This  was  a  man  of  primal  forces  grown, 
He  found  the  roots  of  being  in  his  own ; 
What  time  he  struck  the  oak's  round,  stroke  by 
stroke, 

Until  the  long  melodious  echoes  broke 
No  more  the  forest's  stillness,  but  a  crash  in- 
stead, 

Proclaimed  the  monarch's  fall ;  his  leafy  head 
Lay  on  the  trembling  earth,  while  tingling  roots 
Concealed  the  secret  of  the  acorn-fruits. 

E'en  as  the  acorn's  power  to  grow  a  forest  tree 
Came  ud  from  secret  depths  of  sovereignty — so  he, 
The  lithe  Kentuckian— 

That  man  of  moral  height  and  world-wide  clime, 
Whom  our  first  poet  called  "the  first  Ameri- 
can," 

Lived  on  the  ages  and  leaf  mold  of  time, 
And  while  enriching  years  fail'n  o'er  the  earth 
Gave  place  for  such  a  truly  human  birth 
And  nurtured  him,  his  rooted  faith  ran  down 
Beneath  all  times,  and  in  the  glorious  crown 
Of  full-leaved  power  the  character  we  love 
Held  fast  the  dateless  heart  of  things, 
Opened  its  glory  in  the  air  above, 
And  rustled  with  God's  ancient  whisperings. 
When  others  feared  or  questioned,  this  lone 
form, 

Used  to  the  darkness  and  the  sudden  lights  of 
storm, 

Moved  'neath  the  flashes,  finding  seeds  where 
slept 

Forces  of  right ;  and  these  he  calmly  kept. 
Waiting  a  sundawn,  when  his  faith  proved  true ; 
That  in  the  people's  hearts  there  slowly  grew 
Harvests  of  good  that  the  armies  of  the  right 
Might  feed  upon,  when  honor  called  to  fight. 

His  was  the  brain  where    prophet-states  men 
wrought ; 

Here  lived  and  spake  the  old  and  recent  thought 
His  was  the  heart  of  tenderness  where  tears 
Are  crimson ;  his  were  eyes  o£  mystery 
And  pain  that,  looking  o'er  the  gladsome  meres, 
Still  saw  beyond  their  beauty  and  delight 
The  deeper  meaning  of  our  world  of  wrong  and 
right — 

This  altared  world  whose  crest  is  Calvary. 

His  eloquence  was  he— that  sinewy  soul  in  speech. 
His  was  no  player's  part— not  his  it  was  to  teach 
A  nation's  ears  their  own  melodious  dreams. 
'Twas  his  to  utter  conscience  where  the  streams 
Of  noisy  time  made  purling  cadence  unto  quick- 
eyed  wrong 

That  feared  his  message,  knit  with  truth  and 
strong, 

Charged  with  a  vital,  oceanic  note 
From  that  eternal  voice,  not  his,  whose  accents 
float 

Along  those  solemn  measures  whose  full  strength 
Became  Amohion's  chords  and  leveled  Theban 
walls  at  length. 

Still,  while  that  strenuous  ocean- tide  upraised 
Broke  through  and  new  coast  lines  were  made 
Where  Evil  stood  or  failed  before  this  soul, 
amazed, 

On  the  wave  s  summit  humor's  sunshine  played ; 
And,  often  as  that  mighty  sea's  full  force 
Swept  o'er  dikes  upbuilt  by  man's  desire. 
There  came  within  his  stern  and  large  discourse 
A  purple  wave  straight  from  the  coasts  of  Tyre, 
And  over  all  man's  life,  hung  like  a  diadem. 
That  red-bright  dawn  that  rose  o'er  Bethlehem. 

Shall  this  man's  monument  grow  dull  with  dust 
Raised  by  sightless  hour's  penurious  lust? 
Nay,  what's  a  dollar  worth  to  States  that  keep 
No  worship-watch  where  such  as  Lincoln  sleep? 
What's  a  flag  worth  that  floats  with  ample  fold 
Bought  by  neglect,  with  coin  of  hoarded  gold, 
Gathered  from  mountains  that  would  else  have 
come  to  be 

Slave  haunts,  or  monuments  of  vanished  liberty? 
What's  a  State  worth  in  the  eyes  of  God  or  man— 
What  bat  a  sneer  the  name  "  American," 
If  near  that  grave  where  noonday's  shadows 
turn, 

From  Capitol  or  flag,  hides  Time's  destructive 
maw, 

Eating  the  name  of  Lincoln  from  an  urn 
By  whose  God-graven  edge  dwell  liberty  and 
law? 


O,  sons  of  freedom,  daughters  of  the  free  1 
When  that  far  day  with  pall  of  darkness  came, 
And  city  by  the  lake  saw  city  by  the  sea 
Mourning  in  ashes,  murmuring  his  name, 
Our  childhood  saw  the  flags  o'er  yon  majestic 
dome 

At  half-mast,  black  with  anguish;  every  home 
Wept  long  that  day;   and  eyes  and  hearts  of 
prayer 

Followed  that  riven  body  to  its  grave ; 
And  longed  to  see  his  virtues  honored  there — 
The  most  loved  spot  in  ail  the  land  he  died  to 
save. 


«■?  ■  •  jS: 

This  largest  soul,  our  Nation's  life  has  given, 
Arched  all  the  land  as  the  vast  dome  of  heaven. 
He  comprehended  in  himself  our  various  life ; 
He  knew  by  greatness  what  is  worthy  and  un- 
worthy strife. 
Son  of  the  South,  his  dream  was  Puritan, 
No  North  could  make  this  American. 
His  conscience  glimmered  like  a  lofty  pine 
On  Hampshire  hills,  ail  jeweled  o'er  with  dawn, 
Or  like  a  shore's  long  sweep  of  billowy  line, 
His  soul  knew  ocean  when  the  sea  was  gone. 

His  humor  was  an  orange  grove  in  bloom, 
Borne  on  fair  winds  from  Florida,  afar ; 
And,  like  sweet  wedding  odors  near  a  tomb, 
It  turned  us  from  our  anguish ;  and  a  star- 
Hope's  star — shone  out  amidst  the  pall  of  night, 
And  woke  the  birds,  as  if  'twere  morning  light. 
Like  our  great  deserts  in  the  Far  Southwest, 
Waited  his  mind,  till,  from  some  stream  un- 
known, 

Sparkled  the  living  waters   measureless  and 

blest — 

Then  came  the  harvest,  from  his  brooding  grown. 

And  then  he  seemed  a  craggy  Western  range — 
Vast  mountain  gorges  never  meant  lor  change. 
These  yielded  gold  from  Californian  hills ; 
Small  statesmen  washed  it  in  their  little  rills. 

Then,  once  again,  his  mind  was  fruitful  loam, 
Where  every  wind-borne  thought  found  nurtur- 
ing and  home ; 
Thus  all  men's  wisdom  came  with  him  to  be 
Part  of  the  common  growth  and  bloom  of  lib- 
erty. 

Through  his  large    soul  ran  rivers,  like  the 

stream 

Whose  flood  binds  fast,  with  one  long,  living  ; 

gleam. 

North-land  and  South-land  in  our  realm  of 

States, 

Sternly  defiant  of  rebellious  fates. 
This  vision  of  the  Union  in  his  heart,  ' 
Fed  by  a  thousand  rills  and  where  deep  fount- 
ains start, 

Mid  solitudes  where  unnamed  snowfields  melt, 
Carried  its  music  till  two  armies  felt 
That  deeper  harmony  that  is  full  song  today, 
From  North  to  South — the  Mississippi's  lay. 
He  was  our  past  and  future  in  a  human  brain ! 
Our  best  conservative ;  of  all  the  precious  gain 
The  centuries  had  made  his  heart  made  treas- 
ured store : 

Yet  this  was  God's  true  radical,  who,  more  and 

more, 

Heard  'neath  Niagara's  anthem,  that  eternal 

song 

Sung  by  the  tiny  rills,  or  silent  starry  throng. 

Is  Illinois,  today,  that  Illinois  of  yore? 
"Proud  Illinois  I"  her  soldiers  called  her,  and 
upbore 

Through  all  the  din  her  battle-flag  unfurled— 
Till  on  her  standard  gazed  a  breathless  world. 
Shall  Illinois,  that,  now,  with  crown  of  gold 
Vaunts  with  her  wealth,  forget  that  time  of  old 
When  from  her  prairies  stepped  this  soul  sub- 
lime, 

To  write  new  triumphs  in  the  book  of  time,  ' 
And,  having  followed  him,  until  the  battle  heat 
Cooled  o'er  the  soil  where  wrong  met  dire  defeat, 
Sit  by  his  tomb  and  hear  time  chip  the  stone, 
Till  Right  itself  again  be  overthrown? 

Ah,  by  that  monument  the  wandering  men. 
From  every  land  of  earth,  pass  by  with  wonder- 
ing ken, 

There  comes  the  Swede  whose  sires  with  Adolph 
fought, 

Shall  he  not  see,  by  love's  own  chisel  wrought, 
His  name  whom  Adolrjh  prophesied 
The  while  his  heartblood  ebbed  in  battle-tide? 
Here  comes  the  German,  whose  transcendent  man 
Stood  at  Charles' court  and  said:    "Not  other- 
wise I  can." 
Shall  Luther's  children  not  behold  unspent 
God's  flame  of  truth  on  Lincoln's  monument? 
Hither  the  Dutchman  from  the  Zuyder  Zee 
Comes  as  his  sires,  who.  welcoming  the  sea, 
Said:  "  We  prefer  the  oceantide  to  chains." 

What  priceless  gift  God  gave  our  fatherland, 
That  here  from  out  her  native  rock  was  made 
A  statue,  Memnon-like    for  music,  that  shall 
stand 

More  *sure  in  song  than  Memnon's,  when  the 
shade 

Of  some  huge  wrong's  success  invests  with  fears 
Our  land's  best  faith— that  is  the  fruit  of  tears. 


What  still  more  wondrous  thing  was  this  in  him  I 
For,  statue-like,  he  stands  on  time's  vast  rim, 
Where  seas  of  years— wave  after  wave— each  rest- 
less year 

Like  this  that  leaves  us  at  the  next  one,  here— 
Sweep  up  against  him,  each  with  higher  crest, 
Beseeching  this  blest  figure  for  some  new  behest 
To  higher  manhood.    Even  yet  this  form  abides 
The  nobler  for  the  grandeur  of  the  tides. 
Each  year  discovers  in  his  homely  face 
Some  finer  touch  of  God,  some  more  enduring 
trace 

Of  all  more  human  yet  not  less  divine, 
Than  ever  shone  in  ancient  poet's  line. 

Such  men  belong  not  to  their  times,  or  ours ; 
They  hold  all  time  in  fee  for  life's  immortal 
hours. 

And  ages  come  and  go,  as  these  fleet  thirty  years, 
To  wash  the  dust-gnmed  figure  with  our  tears. 


J 


hurley,  P.  D. 


"Rest  Noble  martyrl  Rest  in  Peace*. 


The  poem  readby  Mrs.  Beekman  is  given  below,  and  was 
composed,  as  stated,  by  the  Rev.  P.  D.  Gurlev.  Grandfather 
of  our  President,  Mrs.  Gallaudet;  Dr.  Gurley  was  Lincoln's 
pastor  and  intimate  friend ;  he  was  with  him  when  he  died  and 
accompanied  the  body  to  Springfield.  He  wrote  the  hymn  on 
the  way  out  there,  and  it  was  sung  at  the  interment. 


Rest  noble  Martyr  !  Rest  in  Peace  ! 
Rest  with  the  true  and  brave 
Who  like  thee,  fell  in  freedom's  cause 
The  Nation's  life  to  save. 

Thy  name  shall  live  while  time  endures 
And  men  shall  say  of  thee, 
"He  saved  his  Country  from  its  foes 
And  bade  the  slave  be  free." 

These  deeds  shall  be  thy  monument 
Better  than  brass  or  stone. 
They  leave  thy  fame  in  glory's  light, 
Unrival'd  and  alone. 

This  consecrated  spot  shall  be 
To  Freedom  ever  dear  ; 
And  Freedom's  Sons  of  every  race, 
Shall  weep  and  worship  here. 

Our  God !  before  whom  we  in  tears, 
Our  fallen  Chief  deplore, 
Grant  the  cause  for  which  he  died, 
Shall  live  forever  more. 

To  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost, 
The  God  whom  we  adore. 
Be  glory,  as  it  was,  is  now, 
And  shall  be.  evermore. 


B  L  A  K  E  S  h  E 


William  F.E.Gurley 


The  Emancipator       "Born  near  the  cheerful  fireplace  "blaze" 


THE  EMANCIPATOR 


BY  WILLIAM  F.  E.  GURLEY. 

Born  near  the  cheerful  fireplace  blaze, 

Reared  on  historic  soil, 
Back  in  the  old  log  cabin  days 

Of  fortitude  and  toil'; 
Resourceful,  strong,  devoid  of  fear, 

Throughout  life's  earthly  span 
He  held  that  God  could  have  no  peer, 

The  truth  should  have  no  ban. 


We  pause  that  we  may  briefly  scan 

The  course  of  his  career: 
Sometime  surveyor,  river  man, 

Backwoodsman,  pioneer, 
A  soldier  in  the  Black  Hawk  war, 

Clerk  in  a  frontier  town, 
Distinguished  member  of  the  bar, 

And  statesman  of  renown. 


His  willing  hand  and  kindly  heart  J 

Were  free  from  selfish  greed, 
And  always  glad  to  do  their  part  r 

By  helping  those  in  need. 
Consistently  in  thought  and  deed, 

And  with  his  tongue  and  pen, 
Without  regard  to  race  or  creed 

He  stood  for  rights  of  men. 

He  saved  the  flag  its  majesty 

By  crushing  civil  strife, 
And  for  the  bondsman's  liberty 

He  sacrificed  his  life. 
Such  was  that  martyred   one  whose 
name 

Will  ever  be  enshrined 
Within  the  sacred  hall  of  fame 
And  hearts  of  all  mankind. 


Our  ley  The  Emancipator  "Born  near  the  cheerful 

fireplace  "blaze" 
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Lincoln 


"Within  the  hearts  of  all  mankind" 


W.'F.E.  Gurley 


A 


A  BEAUTIFUL  POEM 

Last  November  13  The  State  Register  printed  a 
poem  entitled  "Patriots  and  Pioneers"  from  the 
pen  of  William  F.  E.  Gurley  who  is  connected 
with  the  University  of  Chicago  in  the  department 
of  geology  and  who  is  president  of  the  Illinois 
Society  Sons  of  the  Revolution. 

Appropriate  to  this  sacred  period  in  history 
between  the  anniversaries  of  the  birth  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  and  the  birth  of  George  Washington, 
Mr  Gurley  dedicates  a  special  poem  to  "Lin? 
coin "  written  under  that  title  and  addressed  to 
this 'office  for  publication.  As  this  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  poems  written  on  this  subject  so 
dear  to  patriotic  people  of  all  lands,  and  particu- 
larly to  the  people  of  Springfield,  home  and 
burial  place  of  Lincoln,  we  are  pleased  to  give 
editorial  space  to  it  as  follows: 

LINCOLN  . 
Within  the  hearts  of  all  mankind,  ftj 
And  in  the  Hall  of  Fame,  ^ 
Endearingly  there  is  enshrined  \ 

A  martyr's  cherished  name. 
The  name  of  one  of  humble  birth,  ^ 
Of  kindly  thought  and  deed;  ^ 
Revered  in  every  land  on  earth,  ^ 
By  every  race  and  creed.  J 


A  man  of  destiny  and  fate, 

Of  sadness,  sorrows,  woes, 
Who  piloted  our  Ship  of  State 

O'er  seas  beset  by  foes. 
Man  of  the  hour  midst  civil  strife, 

Who  saved  The  Flag,  and  gave 
Five  million  souls  new  hope,  new  life,  .-^ 

And  disenthralled  the  slave. 


Within  the  hearts  of  all  mankind 

And  in  the  Hall  of  Fame, 
Endearingly  there  is  enshrined 

A  Martyr's  cherished  name. 
The  name  of  one  of  humble  birth; 

Of  kindly  thought  and  deed ; 
Revered  and  loved  throughout  the  Earth 

By  every  race  and  creed. 

A  man  of  destiny  and  fate; 

Of  sorrows,  sadness,  woes; 
Who  saved  our  good  old  Ship  of  State 

When  threatened  by  its  foes. 
Man  of  the  Hour  in  that  great  strife 

Which  tried  brave  hearts,  and  gave 
Five  million  souls  new  hope,  new  life, 

And  disenthralled  the  slave. 

0  Peerless  One!  Your  life  inspires 

All  men  to  stand  for  right, 
And  ever  keep  the  Beacon  Fires 

Of  Freedom  burning  bright. 
And  as  we  tread  where  you  once  trod, 

Enjoying  freedom,  peace, 
Our  souls  join  yours  in  prayer  to  God 

These  blessings  never  cease. 

Wm.  F.  E.  Gurley. 


p-ocmSJ!  n  imsht  0f  Fe^ruary  12th,  1926,  the  foregoing  was  broadcasted  by 
President  Gurley  as  a  part  of  the  programme  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News  com- 
memorating the  birth  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  It  was  also  I  part  of  thl  Round 
Table  conSlderation  at  the  Feb.  18th  Meeting  of  our  Society  ) 


O  Martyred  One!  your  life  inspires 

All  men  to  stand  for  right 
And  keep  the  sacred  altar  fires 

Of  Freedom  burning  bright. 
And  as  we  tread  where  you  have  trod, 

Enjoying  freedom,  peace, 
We  join  with  you  in  praying  God 

These  blessings  never  cease. 


is 


Gurley,  William  F.  E. 


THE  MALIC  IP  ATOR  "Born  near  the  cheerful 

fireplace  "blaze" 


THE  EMANCIPATOR 

Born  near  the  cheerful  fireplace  blaze. 

Reared  on  historic  soil. 
Back  in  the  old  log-cabin  days 

Of  fortitude  and  toil ; 
Resourceful,  strong,  devoid  ot  tear, 

Throughout  life's  earthly  span 
He  held  that  God  could  have  no  peer, 

The  truth  should  have  no  ban. 

We  pause  that  we  may  briefly  scan 

The  course  of  his  career: 
Sometime  surveyor,  river-man, 

Backwoodsman,  pioneer, 
A  soldier  in  the  Black  Hawk  M  ar, 

Clerk  in  a  frontier  town, 
Distinguished  member  of  the  Bai, 

And  statesman  of  renown. 

His  willing  hand  and  kindly  heart 
Were  free  from  selfish  greed 

And  always  glad  to  do  their  part 

Bv  helping  those  in  need. 
Consistently  in  thought  and  deed. 

And  with  his  tongue  and  pen, 
Without  regard  to  race  or  creed, 

He  stood  for  rights  of  men. 

He  saved  The  Flag  its  majesty 

By  crushing  civil  strite, 
And  for  the  bondsman's  liberty 

He  sacrificed  his  life. 
Such  was  that  Martyred  One  whose  name 

Will  ever  be  enshrined 
Within  the  sacred  Hall  of  Fame, 
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Poem  -  the  Lincoln  Cabin 

Goisling,  K.X.  The  Lincoln  Cabin 


"Behold,  the  timbers  rough 


THE  LINCOLN  CABIN. 

Behold!    The  timbers  rough,  the  lintel  low, 

The  homely  fireplace  where  he  sought  the  light 
And  warmth  that  only  such  a  place  could  know, 

The  door  that  opened  to  a  world  of  might. 
Stand  here  and  feel  the  longing  that  could  change 

This  home  for  that  one  highest  in  the  land, 
Look  at  this  hearth,  of  circumstances  strange. 

Think  of  his  soul-fire,  by  ambition  fanned. 

Remember  how  his  great  heart  throbbed  and  beat. 
Remember  how  his  great  brain  understood. 

The  long,  hard  road  that  stretched  before  his  feet. 
The  evolution  of  his  brotherhood, 

And  bow  your  head,  let  quick  tears  flow  today. 

He,  from  this  dark  beginning,  found  the  way. 

— KALFUS  KURTZ  GOSLING 


Gusling,  Z.  Z. 
THE  LINCOLN  CABIN 


The  Lincoln  Cabin 


Behold!  The  timbers  rough,  the  lintel 
low, 

The    homely    fireplace    where  he 

sought  the  light 
And  warmth  that  only  such  a  place 

could  know, 
The  door  that  opened  to  a  world  of 

might. 

Stand  here  and  feel  the  longing  that 
could  change 
This  home  for  that  one  highest  in 
the  land, 

Look  at  this  hearth,  of  circumstances 
strange, 

Think  of  his  soul-fire,  by  ambition 
fanned. 


"Behold,  the  timbers  rough,  the  lintel 

low  -»' 


Remember  how  his  great  heart  throbbed 
and  beat, 
Remember  how  his  great  brain  un- 
derstood, 

The  long,  hard  road  that  stretched  be- 
fore his  feet, 
The  evolution  of  his  brotherhood, 

And  bow  your  head,  let  quick  tears 
flow  today. 

He,  from  this  dark  beginning,  found 
the  way. 

— Kalfus  Kurtz  Gusling,  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Ledger. 
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A  RAHAM  LINCOLN  "Stand  like  an  anvil 

when  "tis  heaten," 

A3RAII AM  LINCOLN. 

JANUARY  FIRST,  EIGHTEEN  HUNDRED  AND  SIXTI-TUKEE. 

Stand  like  an  anvil,  when  'tis  beaten 

With  tha  lull  Tigor  of  the  smith's  right  arm ! 
Stand  like  the  noble  oak  tree,  when 'tis  eaten 

By  tha  Saperda  and  his  ravenous  swarm ! 
Fo.'  inauy  smiths  will  strike  thee  riuging  blows, 
Ere  the  red  drama  now  enaction  c!o=ie  ; 
And  human  insects,  gnawing  at  thy  fame, 
Conspire  to  bring  thy  honored  head  to  shame. 

Stand  like  the  firmament,  upholden 

By  an  invisible  but  Almighty  hand ! 
He  whomsoever  Justice  doth  embolden, 

Unshaken,  unsedured,  unawed  shall  stand 
Invisible  support  is  mightier  far, 
With  noble  aims,  than  walls  of  granite  are; 
And  simple  consciousness  of  justice  gives 
Strength  to  a  purpose  while  that  purpose  lives. 

III. 

Stand  like  the  rock  that  looks  defiant 

Far  o'er  the  surging  seas  that  lash  its  form  I 
Composed,  determined,  watchful,  self-reliant, 

Be  mister  of  thyself  and  rule  the  storm! 
And  thou  shalt  soon  behold  the  Bow  of  Peace 
Span  the  broad  heav'ns,  and  the  wild  tumult  cease ; 
And  see  the  billows,  with  the  clouds  that  meet, 
Subdued  and  calm,  come  crouching  to  thy  feet. 
KENTOCKY,5December,  1862.  W.  D  Q. 
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Gri      ,  V.  R, 


Lines  To  A  Famous  Mother 


"Did  they  call  you  Nan,  Nannie  or  Nancy?" 
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By 

BILL  DAY 


LINES  TO  A  FAMOUS  MOTHER 

For  Mother's  Day  . 


Did  they  call  you  Nan,  Nannie  or 

Nancy? 

Nannie  is  quite  pleasing  to  my 
fancy. 

id  you  call  him,  your  little  son, 
Abraham,  Abra'm,  Abe  or  Abbie? 
"lis  easy  to  imagine  you  called 

him  Abbie. 
Did  he  call  you  Mother  (sweetest 

name  in  any  language), 
Or  did  he  lisp,  in  a  child's  sweet 

way, 

Sometimes  wistful,  sometimes  gay, 
Mommie,  Ma  or  simply  Mammy — 
Like  children    of    the  Kentucky 

mountains, 
Or  in  the  foothills  of  the  wilder- 
ness 

Where  pioneers  knew  struggle  onfic/ 
distress. 

Were  you  pretty,  winsome  and 
charming, 

Nannie  dear,  to  the  eye  quite 
pleasing? 

Your  voice — was  it  sweet  music  of 
many  waters, 

An,  in  a  higher  tone,  was  the  voice 
of  your  son 

When  you  no  longer  heard,  his  be- 
loved voice 

That  made  vast  audiences  rejoice? 


Nannie  dear,  was    your  laughter 
merry — 

Was  life  too  unkind  for  joy  and 
gladness, 

And  your  heart  was  filled  with 
sadness? 

Were  your  eyes  black,  violet-blue 

or  steel-gray? 
Did  they  twinkle  with  concealed 

wonder- 
Were  they  filled  with  mystery  and 

melancholy, 
Like  changeable  moods  of  gloomy 

mountains, 
Brooding  silence  or  a  wilderness 

temple  holy? 

Oh  Nan!   O   Nannie!   O  mother 
Nancy! 

Did  you  ever  in  dreams  or  fancy 
Vision   your   little   son    (Abe  or 
Abbie) 

A  great  and  noble  man — a  gift 

statesman? 
Did  you  awake  with  horror  a* 

fate, 

Martyr  to  a  great  cause? 
Ay,  the  best  beloved  Amer 
Your  own  son,  Abraham  I 
—V.  R.  GRII 
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